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THE JUDGE AND THE EDITOR. 


We have it on the authority of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) “American” that the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont has just affirmed the decision of the lower 
tribunal, that a newspaper contract, containing an 
agreement to support a party candidate for office, is 
invalid and cannot be enforced because it is against 
public policy. The allaged contract was that of Editor 
J. H. Livingston of a Bennington newspaper, and was 
made 10 years ago in the form of an agreement to sup- 
port Carroll S. Page in his candidacy for Congress. 

This decision by so authoritative a tribunal em- 
phasizes the function of journalism which is coming to 
be more and more overlooked if not disregarded, the 
function of public advocacy and criticism. In other 
words this decision of the Vermont Supreme Court 
holds that a newspaper editor is under certain obliga- 
tions of independence to his public, that if he sells his 
support to a ¢ertain candidate for office he violates 
these obligations and is guilty of bad faith to his 
readers. ‘Lhe principle of such a decision reaches far 
beyond mere questions of political criticism. That 
principle would apply equally to criticism of the stage, 
for example, and would intervene to prevent the en- 
forcement of a contract made in a large city between 
the editor of an influential newspaper and the pro- 
prietor of a leading theatre, that.all the criticisms of the 
theatre, in the paper should be favorable whatever the 
character of the play or the acting. 

It is, of course, obvious that enforcement of the 
ideal relations between newspaper and public, upheid 
by this decision, is only possible where the editor or the 
owner of the paper and the person to whom he has sold 
its editorial columns quarrel about the matter and 
there is an attempt to enforce the obligations at law. 
There is a very widespread impression, especially as 
regards certain metropolitan journals, that their 
editorial influence of one kind or another is for sale, es- 
pecially in matters where politics, the stage or finance 
is concerned. Persons who pose for men of the world 
have come to take this sort of thing for granted. They 
talk about it in the same loose way in which they some- 
times say, as if they believed it, that honesty is an 
antiquated, superseded virtue. Now indirectly there 
may be some substance to the newspaper charge. It 
takes a large amount of capital to own a big metropoli- 
tan newspaper, and the person or persons possessing 
such ownership are apt to own a great many other 
things. It follows as a principle of human nature, that 
they do not own their newspapers for the sake of at- 
tacking or undermining the value of their ther inter- 
ests. But that there is very much direct barter and sale 
in the matter of the control of newspaper influence, so 
much money for so much puffing or to guarantee free- 
dom from attack, is, we believe, totally unwarranted by 
the facts of the case. Newspapers have characters, no 
less than individuals. 

With the set, as it is, towards a view of the news- 
paper that regards it more and more as a financial en- 
terprise, it is a good thing that a prominent court 
should lay it down as law that, whatever may be true 
of the rest of it, a newspaper’s editorial influence is not 
for sale; that such attempted sale cannot be enforced 
as a binding contract. Such a decision reaffirms that 
the sphere of the newspaper as a public institution is 
still the same it always has been, despite the greatly 
increased expense of its publication, involving a far 
greater amount of capital and giving it a new char- 
acter as a business enterprise. 
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REVOCATION OF WILL BY MARRIAGE 
WHERE STATUTE HAS CONFERRED 
TESTAMENTARY CAPACITY. 





The Minnesota Supreme Court (Kelly v. Steven- 
son, 56 L. R. A. 754) has rendered a decision which, 
while not unfounded on authority, makes us pause at 
the outset to question the accuracy of the logic in- 
volved. It was there held that the will of a woman 
is not revoked by her subsequent marriage, the rule of 
the common law to the contrary having been abro- 


gated by the statute conferring testamentary capacity 
upon femes covert. 

The court’s decision is based upon the following 
line of reasoning: “At common law, the marriage of 
a woman revoked, unless the right to dispose of her 
property during coverture was reserved by her by an 
ante-nuptial marriage settlement, her will previously 
made, for the reason that a married woman had no 
testamentary capacity, and her incapacity to make a 
valid will prevented her from altering by a codicil or a 
new will, or in any manner, a will made before mar- 
riage. Her marriage destroyed her testamentary ca- 
pacity and the ambulatory character of her ante-nuptial 
will; hence the common law necessarily implied a re- 
vocation of her will from her subsequent marriage; 
otherwise her pre-existing will would be an unalterable 
disposition of her property.” 

The mere fact of the marriage of a man does not 
now, nor never did at common law, revoke his will pre- 
viously made. (Hulett v. Carey, 66 Minn. 327, 31 L. 
R. A. 384, 69 N. W. 31.) Why, then, should marriage 
revoke the ante-nuptial will of a woman, and not that 
of a man, now that she retains unimpaired by her mar- 
riage her testamentary capacity precisely as a man 
does? Why, in view of this equality of testamentary 
capacity and of legal personality of married men and 
women, should it be held that if'a married man dies 
without issue, leaving a will made before his marriage, 
his widow shall have only so much of his estate as the 
law secures to her in cases where the husband dies 
testate, but, if the wife dies under similar circum- 
stances, her husband shall take the whole of her estate, 
notwithstanding her pre-existing will? 

The only answer which is or can be made to these 
questions is that the common-law rule that marriage 
revoked a woman’s will previously made is still a part 
of the law of this State. But the reason upon which 
this rule was based no longer exists in this State; 
hence the rule itself ought to cease, in accordance with 
the maxim of the common law that, when the reason of 
any particular rule or law ceases, so does the law itself. 
Accordingly, it has been held in other States having 
similar statutes as to the testamentary capacity of mar- 
ried women, that the will of a feme sole is not revoked 
by her marriage, for the reason that the rule of the 
common law to the contrary has been rendered inap- 
plicable by the statute giving to her absolute testa- 
mentary capacity. (Ward’s Will, 70 Wis. 251, 35 N. 
W. 731; Noyes v. Southworth, 55 Mich. 173, 54 Am. 
Rep. 359, 20 N. W. 891; Fellows v. Allen, 60 N. H. 
439, 49 Am. Rep. 328; Emery, Appellant, 81 Me. 275, 
17 Atl. 68; Morton v. Onion, 45 Vt. 145; Re Tuller, 79 
Ill. 99, 22 Am. Rep. 164; Webb. v. Jones, 36 N. J. Eq. 
163. See also Colcord v. Conroy, 40 Fla. 97, 23 So. 
561.) In each of the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New Hampshire and Maine the statutory provision as 





to the revocation of wills by implication is substanti 
the same as in Minnesota, and the courts of those 
States, in the cases we have cited, have held, jy 
opinions clear and convincing, that the common-lay 
rule as to the effect of the marriage of a woman u 
her pre-existing will is rendered inapplicable by the 
statutes giving to married women unqualified testa. 
mentary capacity. The other cases cited also fully sup. 
port this proposition. In fact, the courts in all jurisdic. 
tions where the question has arisen have so held with 
practical unanimity upon the ground that, the reasons 
for the rule of the common law having ceased to exist, 
the rule itself also ceased. The case of Swan v. Ham- 
mond (138 Mass. 45, 52 Am. Rep. 255), however, isa 
notable exception, for in that case it was held that the 
marriage of a woman revoked her will, notwithstand- 
ing a statute giving to married women testamentary 
capacity. Neither the doctrine nor the reason of that 
decision has been accepted by the courts whose ¢e- 
cisions we have cited. Upon principle and the great 
weight of judicial authority it must be held that the 
marriage of a woman does not revoke her ante-nuptial 
will unless the question is foreclosed by the decision 
in Hulett v. Carey (66 Minn. 327, 34 L. R. A. 384, 69 N. 
W. 31). It is claimed that the logic of that decision 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that the common- 
law rule as to the effect of marriage upon 2 woman's 
existing will is still in force. It is true that language 
is used in the opinion in that case indicatng that courts 
ought to be very conservative in holding that a rule of 
the common law is abrogated whenever the reason 
upon which it is based ceases to exist. But it was not 
held that a common-law rule can be abrogated or ren- 
dered inapplicable only by an express act of the legis- 
lature; on the contrary, the opinion expressly states: 
“We do not wish to be understood as intimating that 
no condition of legislation upon the subject of the 
rights of married women in the estates of their hus- 
bands would effect by implication a change of the com- 
mon-law rule” that the will of a man is not revoked 
by his subsequent marriage alone, but only by his mar- 
riage and birth of issue. The question then before the 
court was whether a statute making the wife the heir 
of the husband in case he died leaving no issue modi- 
fied this common-law rule, so that marriage alone 
would now revoke his will. It was urged in support of 
the claimed modification that, inasmuch as a widow 
may now inherit from her husband, therefore marriage 
alone effects the same change in the condition or cir- 
cumstances of the husband as was effected under the 
common-law rule by his marriage and the birth of 
issue. But the court, in view of the main reason upon 
which the rule was based, and of the very liberal pro- 
vision made by statute for the widow independently of 
any act of her husband, held that the fact that the wife 
was the heir of the husband in certain contingencies 
did not so change the common-law rule that his mar- 
riage alone would revoke by implication his will. That 
is, the court refused to make a new rule. It is to be 
noted that the court did not hold that the reason for 
the common-law rule had ceased to exist, and, regard- 
less of that fact, refused to give effect to the maxim, 
“Cessante ratione.” On the contrary, the court based 
its decision in part upon the continued existence of the 
reason for the rule, and held that, in view of such 
reason and the very liberal statutory provisions secur- 
ing to the widow absolute property rights in her hus- 
band’s estate, she did not occupy, within the meaning 
of the rule, the same position as issue would; hence 
the rule was not modified by the statute making her a 
contingent heir of her husband. 
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THE EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY STIPU- 
LATION CONTAINED IN RAILROAD 
PASSES. 


Scarcely any principle is better established than 
that which sustains the validity of a stipulation in a 
pass releasing the carrier from liability for negligent 
injuries to one riding thereon. Yet in Payne v. T. H. 
& I. R. R. Co, (56 L. R. A. 473) the question of its be- 
ing contrary to public policy was again brought up 
before the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Now, of course, it is settled law that railroad cor- 
porations, as common carriers, are not permitted, by 
contracts with their customers, to exempt themselves 
from the consequences of their own negligence. (Ohio 
& M. R. Co. v. Selby, 47 Ind. 471, 17 Am. Rep. 719; 
Ohio M. & R. Co. v. Nickless, 71 Ind. 271; Louisville, 
N. A. & C. R. Co. v. Faylor, 126 Ind. 126, 25 N. E. 869; 
Louisville, N. A. & C. R. Co. v. Keefer, 146 Ind. 21, 38 
L. R. A. 93, 44 N. E. 796; Pittsburgh, C. C. & St. L. R. 
Co. v. Mahoney, 148 Ind. 196, 40 L. R. A. 101, 46 N. E. 
917, 47 N. E. 464; Russell v. Pittsburgh, C. C. & St. L. 
R. Co., 157 Ind. 305, 61 N. E. 678; New York C. R. Co. 
v. Lockwood, 17 Wall. 357, 21 L. ed. 627; Baltimore & 
0. S. W. R. Co. v. Voight, 176 U. S. 498, 44 L. ed. 560, 
20 Sup. Ct. Rep. 385.) The main underlying reasons 
are briefly these: Railroads, by reason of physical 
conditions, are natural monopolies. In most instances 
the public are restricted to a choice of using a certain 
line or none. ‘The corporations created by the State 
are granted special privileges, in return for which 
they are held, among other things, to undertake to use 
due care ard diligence in transporting passengers and 
goods. They owe this duty to the public generally. 
They owe the further duty, as common carriers, to 
transport, on equal terms of service and compensation, 
all who apply. The person who is practically con- 
strained to patronize a certain road and the corpora- 
tion that operates the roadare not on a footing of equal- 
ity in contracting. If the corporation was permitted 
to impose, as one of the terms of the contract, a waiver 
of its negligence upon one customer, it could practi- 
cally upon all, and thereby, while claiming the benefits 
of its franchise, evade the performance of a public duty 
which was one of the chief considerations of the grant. 
Therefore, it is held a contract, by which a common 
cafrier assumes to abandon a duty it owes to the pub- 
lic generally, is void as being against public policy. In 
the Selby Case, 47 Ind. 471, 17 Am. Rep. 719; Nickless 
Case, 71 Ind. 271, and Faylor Case, 126 Ind. 126, 25 N. 
E. 869, the plaintiffs were traveling on passes which 
purported to release the companies from damages 
through their negligence, and the stipulations were 
held void. But the passes were “stock drovers’ 
passes,” issued in connection with bills of lading for 
the shipment of live stock, which the plaintiffs were 
to accompany and care for. The usual rates were 
paid, and the court properly decided that the trans- 
action was an entirety; that plaintiffs had paid for 
transportation of their persons as well as their stock; 
that the companies stood in the relation of common 
carriers for hire to plaintiffs as part of the general 
public ; and that, therefore, the rule which forbade the 
companies to abandon a duty owing to the general pub- 
lic rendered thé waiver void. But the statements in 
these cases, to the effect that such a waiver in a free 
pass is unenforceable, were unnecessary to the proper 





decision of the issues presented, and are, therefore, 
not authoritative. 

The precise question raised by this appeal has not 
heretofore been presented to the Indiana courts, but 
the principles announced in the Keefer Case, 146 Ind. 
21, 38 L. R. A. 93, 44 N. E. 796; Mahoney Case, 148 
Ind. 196, 40 L. R. A. 101, 46 N. E. 917, 47 N. E. 464, and 
Russell Case, 157 Ind. 305, 61 N. E. 678, are controll- 
ing. Iri these cases it is expressly declared to be a 
well established rule that railroad companies, though 
public or commoncarriers, may contract as private car- 
riers for the transportation of persons whom they are 
not bound as common carriers to receive. In the Kee- 
fer and Mahoney cases, the court held that railroad 
companies were not required, under the duties they 
owe to the general public, to carry express matter for 
express companies, that with respect to such transpor- 
tation they were authorizéd to contract as private car- 
riers, and that a waiver of liability for negligent injury 
of express messengers was enforceable. In the Rus- 
sell Case the same doctrine was applied to an action 
by a porter upon a Pullman sleeping car. These 
cases prove that private carriers, even for hire, may 
lawfully attach conditions of exemption for negligence 
to their contracts for carriage, and that the test 
whether a particular contract is that of a public or 
private carrier is whether the customer, as one of the 
general public, had the right to compel the carrier to 
undertake the transportation. As‘stated in the Rus- 
sell Case: “The inquiry remains, Is the present con- 
tract of exemption invalid, as being within the theory 
of the rule above explained? If it is, it must be by vir- 
tue of some positive statute, or because of the fact that 
it is an abandonment by the carrier of a public duty.” 
There is no statute that affects the question. If ex- 
press messengers and Pullman porters, who are on 
the trains in pursuance of their regular vocations, and 
whose transportation is paid for, cannot require rail- 
road companies to carry them as a public duty, much 
less can holders of gratuitous passes. They are 
ceratures of favoritism. They voluntarily separate 
themselves from the general public. They do not ap- 
proach the companies as part of the general public, to 
be carried on the usual terms of service and compensa- 
tion, and they are certainly under no compulsion to 
enter into the contract of exemption. The reasons on 
which is based the rule that public carriers will not be 
permitted to evade a public duty wholly fail, for rail- 
road companies are under no obligation to transport 
the general public gratuitously. 


The following cases are directly in point: Gris- 
wold v. New York & N. E. R. Co., 53 Conn. 371, 55 
Am. Rep. 115, 4 Atl. 261; Rogers v. Kennebec S. B. 
Co., 86 Me. 261, 25 L. R. A. 491, 29 Atl. 1069; Quimby 
v. Boston & M. R. Co., 150 Mass. 365, 5 L. R. A. 846, 23 
N. E. 205; Kinney v. Central R. Co., 34 N. J. L. 513, 3 
Am. Rep. 265; Wells v. New York C. R. Co., 24 N. Y. 
181; Muldoon v. Seattle City R. Co., 7 Wash. 528, 22 
L. R. A. 794, 35 Pac. 422, 10 Wash. 311, 38 Pac. 995. 
These represent the decided weight of authority. The 
cases to the contrary may be found in the notes in the 
various annotated reports above referred to. 


3y analogy, the proposition that whoever, for his 
own advantage or profit, accepts free transportation, 
must abide the conditions on which it is issued, is sup- 
ported by the holding that one who, purely. for his own 
convenience, uses a railroad track or yard for a pass- 
ageway must take the license on the terms of risk 
with which it is granted. (Cannon v. Cleveland, C. 
C. & St. L. R. Co., 157 Ind. 682,62 N. E.8.) Not only 
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was first perverted from the limited sense in which 
only it can be used; and it so became a favorite euphu- 
ism in appeals to juries for a violation of'duty. -When 





is no principle of public policy subverted by denying 
the holder of a free pass the right to repudiate his con- 
tract, but there is sound public policy in holding him 
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if were allowed to recover judgments for personal in- | in case he were convicted, he made one of the earliest to tl 
i juries by disavowing their agreements, they would be | recorded appeals to the jury to violate their oaths 263, 
4 making a positive increase of disbursements, to be | under cover of the phrase ‘judges of the law.’ enac 
ij borne ultimately by the general public. And, if it | Howell, St. Tr. 445. The example of this lawless, duty 
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i to sue as passengers. ence of the embargo act, when, in New England, op- gen 
yi position to the government neared the border land of ss 
i “ *” rebellion, violators of the act whose guilt was proved 185; 
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i appeals to substitute political passion for the obliga- the 
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render a general verdict is a question of politics ; how Gr 


from questions of fact. far a juror can justify himself in yielding to such im- 
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serves: “When the plea of not guilty presents, as | pulse is a question of conscience; but whether it is an jus 
the issue, a question in which fact and law are blended, | essential feature of jury trial, as settled by common an 
the jury must still answer to the fact, and the court to | law, that the court shall instruct the jury as to what is dic 
the law; but whether that answer shall be given sep- | that law which they must consider with the facts as th 
arately, by means of a special verdict, whereby the | found by them in reaching a verdict, and that the jury by 
court determines the law directly upon facts already | shall accept the law so determined as the law for the C: 
found by the jury, or shall be given, as it were, jointly, | case, in accordance to which they are bound by their Is 
by means of a general verdict, whereby the court de- | oaths to return their verdict, is a question of law. On th 
gE the law bor ip wey! in respect to the facts | this question we entertain no doubt. ot 
as the jury may properly find them, is at the option of VF . : th 
the jury. And this option, i. e., the right to return a In 1783 Lord Mansfield said: “The fundamental th 
general verdict upon the issue joined to the jury, is | definition of trials by jury depends upon 2a universal N 
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consider the law in connection with the evidence in | tion of the court. But where, by the form of the 


reaching their ultimate conclusion ; and in this limited 





sense they may with doubtful accuracy be called 
judges of the law; but, as the law determined by the 
courts is the law they must consider, it is clear that, 
in no sense which involves any independent determina- 
tion of what the law of the State is, are they the judges 
of the law. It is also evident that the jury have thus 
the power of disregarding the law received from the 
court, as well as the evidence of witnesses whom they 
believe, and that the right of the parties to the protec- 
tion of the law as determined by the court, and to the 
benefit of the facts as really found by the jury from 
the evidence, must depend on the honesty of the jury. 
It is this power of a jury to disregard either the law 
or fact, and to render a verdict, not, as their oaths re- 
quire, ‘according to law and the evidence before you,’ 
but according to sympathy, prejudice, passion, or any 
fancied obligation to a ‘higher law,’ that is regarded 
by some as a sort of safety valve essential to the pre- 
servation of political freedom, and by others as a weak- 
ness inherent in the jury system. It was to induce the 

abuse of this power that the phrase ‘judges of the law’ 





pleadings, the two questions are blended together, and 
cannot be separately stated upon the face of the rec- 
ord, the distinction is preserved by the honesty of the 
jury.’ Rex v. Dean of St. Asaph, 3 Term R. 429. In 
1835, Story, J., said: ‘I hold it the most sacred con- 
stitutional right of every party accused of crime that 
the jury should respond as to the facts, and the court 
as to the law. It is the duty of the court to instruct 
the jury as to the law; and it is the duty of the jury to 
follow the law as it is laid down by the court.’ U. S. 
v. Battiste, 2 Sumn. 240, 243, Fed. Cas. No. 14,545. 
In 1843 the Supreme Court of New Hampshire said: 
‘It is the opinion of the court that it is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution that questions of 
law, and, still less, questions of constitutional law, 
should be decided by the verdict of the jury, contrary 
to the instructions of the court.’ Pierce v. State, 13 
N. H. 536, 554. In 1845 the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, speaking by Shaw, C. J.,said: ‘It is the duty 
of the jury to receive the law from the court, and to 
conform their judgment and decisions to such instruc- 
tions, as far as they understand them, in applying the 
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law to the facts to be found by them; and it is not 
within the legitimate province of the jury to revise, 
reconsider, or decide contrary to such opinion or di- 
rection of the court in matters of law. To this duty 
jurors are bound by a strong social and moral obliga- 
tion enforced by the sanction of an oath, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as they are conscien- 
tiously bound to decide all questions of fact according 
to the evidence.” Com. v. Porter, 10 Metc. (Mass.) 
263, 285. In 1855 the Legislature of Massachusétts 
enacted that in criminal prosecutions it should be the 
duty of the jury to try, according to established forms 
and principles of law, all causes which shall be com- 
mitted to them, and, after having received the instruc- 
tions of the court, to decide at their discretion, by a 

neral verdict, both the fact and law involved in the 
issue, Or to find a special verdict at their election. In 
1857 Shaw, C. J., and Metcalf and Merrick, JJ., held 
that this statute did not purport to allow to the jury 
the rghtful power to determine, against the instruc- 
tions of the court, questions of law involved in the 
issue; and the court, speaking by Shaw, C. J., in one 
of the most masterly of his opinions, held that the 
Legislature cannot, consistently with the constitution, 
confer such power on the jury in criminal trials; and 
afirmed the decision in Com. v. Porter. Com. v. 
Anthes, 5 Gray 185. Shortly afterwards it was held 
by the court, without dissent, that a law changing the 
nature of jury trial by makine the jury judges of the 
law is unconstitutional and void. Com. v. Rock, 10 
Gray 4. In 1851 Curtis, J., said: ‘My firm conviction 
is that under the constitution of the United States 
juries in criminal trials have not the right to decide 
any question of law; and, if they render a general ver- 
dict, their duty and their oath require them to apply to 
the facts, as they may find them, the law given to them 
by the court.’ U.S. v. Morris, 1 Curtis, 23, 63, Fed. 
Cas. No. 15,815. In 1859 the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island said: ‘Whilst, on the one hand, the jury are 
the sole ultimate judges of the facts, they are, on the 
other, to receive the law applicable to the case before 
them solely from the publicly given instructions of 
the court.’ State v. Smith, 6 R. I. 33, 34. In 1863 the 
New York Court of Appeals, speaking by Selden, J., 
said: ‘It is as much the duty of jurors to be governed 


_ by instructions of the court upon legal questions in 


criminal as it is in civil cases.’ Duffy v. People, 26 N. 
Y. 588, sot. In 1874 the duty of the jury to follow 
the instructions of the court on the questions of law 
was clearly laid down by the Supreme Court of Michi- 
an. Hamilton v. People, 29 Mich. 173. In 1892 the 
upreme Court of Vermont said: “We are thus led 
to the conclusion that the doctrine that jurors are 
judges of the law in criminal cases is untenable; that 
itis contrary to the fundaméntal maximsof the common 
law from which it is claimed to take its origin; con- 
trary to the uniform practice and decision of the courts 
of Great Britain, where our jury system had its begin- 
ning, and where it matured; contrary to the great 
weight of authority in this country; contrary to the 
Spirit and meaning of the constitution of the United 
States; repugnant to the constitution of this State.” 
State v. Burpee, 65 Vt. 1, 34, 25 Atl. 964, 19 L. R. A. 
145, 360 Am. St. Rep. 775. 


In 1895 this question was for the first time form- 
ally passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case was decided upon great deliberation. 
The opinions of Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the 
majority, and of Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for the 
minority, cover the whole range of the controversy. 









The court said: “We must hold firmly to the doctrine , 


that in the courts of the United States it is the duty of 
juries in criminal cases to take the law from the court, 
and apply that law to the facts as they find them to be 
from the evidence.” In this conclusion seven of the 
nine judges concurred. Sparf v. U. S., r56 U. S. 51, 
102, 15 Sup. Ct. 273, 39 L. Ed. 343. 

It is true that during the formative period of jury 


trial, and not infrequently in later times, judges, in 
charging juries, have used language of doubtful mean- 
ing, and sometimes of questionable accuracy ; that dur- 
ing times of high political excitement some public men 


of repute have advocated the right of juries to dis- 
regard the law; and that a few jurists of eminence have 
been led by the practical result, in former times, of a 
general verdict in finally concluding the law in criminal 
cases, into confounding the physical power to disre- 
gard the law by the rendition of a general verdict with 
the duty imposed upon them by law. But we are satis- 
fied that such expressions and views are repugnant to a 
most essential feature of jury trial, and cannot bear the 
test of thorough examination. They are uniformly re- 
jected by the courts of the United States, and by the 
courts of last resort in nearly all the States where the 
question has been discussed. 

It is true that a loose notion has prevailed with 
some of the profession in respect to the use of the 
phrase, “The jury are judges of the law;” and that oc- 
casionally a judge at nisi prius has endeavored to 
throw a portion of that responsibility which the law 
puts upon him upon the jury; but, in general, trial 
courts have performed their duty in directing the jury 
in matters of law. The question usually arises where 
guilt may depend on the meaning of statute or common 
law, and the court instructs the jury that, if they find 
upon the evidence the accused did the acts alleged, 
such acts constitute in law the crime charged; and it 
will be their duty to convict. 








RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF AUTO- 
MOBILISTS. 


In an injury case, recently tried in the Supreme 
of New York, Justice Freedman laid down the 
law to the jury on the rights and responsibilities of 
automobilists for personal injuries caused by auto- 
mobiles in a manner which certainly merits affirmance 
on appeal. He observed: 

“No owner or operator of an automobile is exempt 
from liability for a collision in a public street by simply 
showing that at the time of the accident he did not run 
at a rate of speed exceeding the limit allowed by law or 
the ordinances. . 

“On the contrary, no matter how great the rate of 
speed may be which the law and the ordinances permit, 
as a general rule—although in this case there is no 
evidence—he still remains bound to anticipate that he 
may meet persons at any point in a public street, and 
he must keep a proper lookout for them and keep his 
machine under such control as will enable him to avoid 
a collision with another person also using proper care 
and caution. , 

“If necessary he must slow up and even stop. No 
blowing of a horn or of a whistle nor the ringing of a 
bell or gong without an attempt to lower speed is suf- 
ficent if the circumstances at a given point demand that 
the speed should be slackened or the machine be 
stopped, and such a course is practicable, or, in the 


Court 
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exercise of ordinary care and caution, proportionate to 
the circuinstances, should have been practicable. 


“The true test is that he must use all the care and 


caution which a careful and prudent driver would have 
exercised under the same circumstances. On the other 
hand, every such operator of an automobile has the 
right to assume and to act upon the assumption that 
every person whom he meets will also exercise or- 
dinary care and caution, according to the circum- 
stances, and will not negligently or recklessly expose 
himself to danger, but, rather, make an attempt to 
avoid it. 

“It is only when such an operator has had time to 
realize, or by the exercise of a proper lookout should 
have realized, that a person whom he meets is in a 
somewhat helpless condition, or in a position of dis- 
advantage, and therefore seemingly unable to avoid 
the coming automobile, that the operator 1s required to 
exercise increased exertion to avoid a collision. This 
applies peculiarly when children of tender years are 
met.” 








A PENDING CASE OF SOMEWHAT NOVEL 
IMPRESSION. 


Suits have been begun in the United States Court 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, upon a somewhat peculiar state 
of facts and the outcome is being watched with con- 
siderable interest bv the attorneys of banks and tele- 
graph companies. 

Schriver Brothers were a cattle firm doing business 


at Britt, lowa, and at Havelock, lowa. At Britt they 
had given a mortgage for about $9,000 on cattle to the 
Bank at Britt, and at Havelock a mortgage for $3,500 
on the cattle at Havelock. A cattle buyer by the name 
o. Barnes, from Denison, lowa, arranged to buy the 
cattle covered by the mortgage at both places. The 
banks would not permit the cattle to be sold on the 
credit of Barnes, or to leave the places where situated. 
He told both banks that he would have the bank at 
‘Denison telegraph that they would honor his checks on 
the Bank of Denison. The following day the agents 
for the Western Union Telegraph Company at Britt 
and Havelock, respectively, delivered to the bank at 
Britt and at Havelock, telegram, sealed, and apparently 
signed by the Bank of Denison, saying that the Bank 
of Denison would pay Barnes’ checks at the Bank of 
Britt for $9,000 and at the Bank of Havelock for $3,500. 
On receipt of these telegrams both banks accepted 
Barnes’ checks on the Bank of Denison for the sums 
named, and permitted the cattle to be shipped by 
Barnes to Omaha. The drafts drawn by Barnes were 
protested, the Bank of Denison refusing to pay the 
same, and claiming that they had no funds on hand 
with which to pay them, and on further correspondence 
claiming that they never sent either telegram or au- 
thorized any one else to send them, and never knew 
that they had been sent. Examination at Denison 
discloses the facts that the agent of the Telegraph 
Company at Denison was called up by some one at 
the telephone, and directed to send those telegrams; 
that the did not inquire who was sending the telegrams, 
and did not know who it was that did send them, but 
on receipt of the telephone message he himself wrote 
out the telegrams and signed the name of the Bank of 
Denison to the telegram and sent them. Each of the 
banks have sued the telegraph company for damages, 
vecause of their negligence in receiving, seanding, and 
delivering those forged telegrams. 








i ‘ 13 = 
THE THREE PESTS OF OUR PRISONS. 


Hon, Albert Garvin, warden of the Connecticy; 
State rison Pat Wethersfield, on September 16, at the 
National Prison Congress at Philadelphia, in the 
course of his address, uttered a remark which is wel] 
worth printing. He said: “Three classes of pcople 
interfere with the discipline of penal institutions and 
frequently make the life of the erecutive heads of 
prisons burdensome. The first and least annoying 
class consists of those usually excellent men and 
women who make a specialty of arguing that the 
prisons are too attractive and that convicts are better 
fed, clothed, and housed than the honest poor. The 
second is composed of shyster lawyers who haunt the 
convict who has money or friends. The third and 
most embarrassing class consists of the sentimentalists 
—those good folks who believe that they have a mis- 
sion to bring flowers to the prison, to read passages of 
Scripture and to pray with convicts that have been 
sentenced for the worst offenses. Healthy sentiment 
is helpful in a prison, but mawkish sentimentality is 
neither useful nor ornamental and should be swept 
out.” 
















EVADING AN UNPOPULAR STATUTE. 





A bright and shining example of how an unpopular 
statute may be evaded is now bcing furnished in the 
State of South Carolina. Last June we used up a para- 
graph describing how the Legislature of that State, de- 
sirous of curbing the average citizen’slove of concealed 
weapons had prohibited the sale of pistols weighing 
less than three pounds, and of less than twenty-two 
inches in length. Can you purchase a six shooter now- 
a-days which comes not up to the required standard? 
Not much, but you can rent all you want for a term 
of eight or ten years. Rent invariably corresponds to 
the price formerly asked. Thus are the machinations 
defeated of those who would scheme to take away a 
vested right of the American people. Wasn’t it Bul- 
wer Lytton who referred to “the proud Western race 
accustomed to the use of the revolver from infancy?” 








The owner of land on a public navigable river, who 
has obtained a grant from the State of a portion of the 
river bed in front of his land, but who has made no im- 
provements thereon for commercial purposes, is held, 
in Slingerland v. International Contracting Co. (N. Y.) 
56 L. R A. 494, to have no right of action against a 
contractor for the dredging of the river, who, with the 
consent of the State and Federal governments, places 
the dredgings behind dykes on State land adjoining his, 
although the result is that they are washed onto his 
submerged land, impairing his access to navigable 
water, and interfering with his fishing and gathering 
ice therefrom. 

It is held in Re New York (N. Y.) 56 L. R. A. 500, 
that the rights of the owner of land bordering on tide- 
water cannot be abridged by the construction of a 
speedway upon the tideway along his water front, 
under authority of the State, without making com- 
pensation to him for the injury caused thereby, where 
the use of the speedway is limited to the pursuit of 
pleasure in driving, riding, or walking, and all forms of 
commercial traffic are rigidly excluded therefrom. 

Marketing, staking, or cleaning ice not yet of suf- 
ficient thickness for harvesting is held, in Becker v. 
Hall (Iowa) 56 L. R. A. 573, not eo amount to a legal 
appropriateion of it. 
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: Roger B. Taney. : 


An Address before the Louisiana Bar Association, by Edwin T, Merrick. 


A little more than a year ago (February 4, 1901), we as 
sembled in this hall to do reverence to the memory of one of 
our great judges. 

At the moment we were paying him that tribute due him 
for his pre-eminent services to our Union, which was knit 
together and made a cohesive unit by his interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States, the entire bar of the United 
States, as a bar and as fellow craftsmen, paid his memory 
like honor in every large city of this country. 

What a/ glorious offering of devotion and respect that was 
to one who had served his country and served it faithfully and 
well. 

But it seems strange to me that in all the comment called 
forth by that occasion on the ability and greatness of John 
Marshall, the greatest Chief Justice of the United States, that 
not one commending word was said on behalf of Marshall’s 
successor. Because of ill advised vituperation at the time this 
country was in the glow of civic strife, there has grown up 
a serious misapprehension regarding the nobility of character 
and clearness of intellect of Judge Taney, so that at one time 
there were none so poor to do him reverence. 

A review of the life of Roger Brooks Taney cannot but 
impress us with the fact that we have to do this day not only 
with one of the great men of his day, but with one of the 
greatest jurists that the country has ever produced. In ad- 
...ion to this we have to deal with a character as strong and as 
pronounced as his intellect was clear. 

Roger Brooks Taney was born in Calvert County, Maryland, 
on March 17, 1777. His ancestors were Welsh Catholics and 
immibrated to America in the time of Cromwell. 

He was educated in Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. He afterwards studied law for three years and was 
admitted to practice in the spring of 1799. 

In the summer of the same year he was elected a delegate 
to the general assembly of his native State and was the young- 
est member of that body of men, being then scarcely twenty- 


-three years of age. 


Yet, amidst the stormy debates of that time growing out 
of the contest between Adams and Jefferson for the presidency, 
he displayed an intrepidity of character and an uprightness of 
motive which gained him the admiration of his contempor- 
aries, 

At the expiration of his term he removed to Fredericktown 

and began the practice of law, and the people of that then 
busy place discovered that his industry had no bounds; that 
he possessed a mind of the very highest order, containing 
judgment, acumen, accurate learning and capacious memory 
coupled with a steady perseverance in the discharge of his 
duties. . 
With these qualities, and with the lofty integrity that 
characterized his entire life, it is not strange that he soon 
stepped into prominence as a practitioner in the County Court 
and the Court of Appeals. 

The report of Harris and of Johnson at this time show his 
immediate recognition as an able advceate by the community 
which had received him. 

But it was not decreed by the fates that his professional 
life should run in the smooth and easy paths of less robust 
minds. It seemed to be his lot always to draw the sword of 
his wit to defend the unpopular side of the great controversies 
in which he was embroiled. 

In 1811 young Taney and John Harrison Thomas defended 
General Wilkinson, then commander-in-chief of the United 





States army, who was tried on a series of grave and high ac- 
cusations of conspiracy against the Union. This cause was 
unpopular. Wilkinson had aroused the jealousy of the people 
when he suspended the writ of habeas corpus in 1806 and im- 
prisoned Bollman and Swartout as accomplices cf Burr. 

But while Taney never refused to espouse an unpopular 
cause, his courage and honesty and merit continued to de- 
mand recognition. 

In 1816 he was elected to the senate and was re-elected at 
the expiration of his term. He shortly after resigned and 
seeking a larger field for his efforts, removed to Baltimore. 
(1823.) 

He was then without a rival at that bar till 1829 when 
William Wirt removed to that city to dispute with him his title 
to pre-eminence. 

It was from this time, when he was about forty-six years of 
age, that Roger B. Taney entered upon the wider field of prac- 
tice before the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge Story, writing at that time to a friend at home. 
says: 
“The court has been engaged in its hard and dry duties 
with uninterrupted diligence. Hitherto we have had but little of 
that refreshing eloquence which makes the labor of the law 
light; but a case is just rising which bids fair to engage us 
all in the best manner, Webster, Wirt, Taney, a man of fine 
talents whom you have prcebably not heard of, and Emmett 
are the contestants amd a bevy of ladies are the promised 
and brilliant distributers of the prizes:” 

It would seem from this letter of Judge Story’s that not 
only were there giants of learning in those days, but that some 
among them who wore the spurs were not above weaving into 
their arguments a poetic fancy to please a fair “bevy of ladies.” 

In 1827 Mr. Taney became Attorney General for the State 
of Maryland and the official cases tried by him, as well as his 
private causes, were numerous. 

In 1831 he was appointed by President Jackson as Attorney 
General of the United States. He stood by General Jackson in 
the nullification controversy, the re-charter of the United 
States bank controversy and the removal of deposits. 

Taney was, however, made Secretary of the Treasury, not 
because, as some declared, he was the pliant tool of the presi- 
dent, but because of his own convictions regarding the United 
States banks, and the removal of deposits. 

In 1835 Judge Taney was appointed associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the place of Gabriel De- 
val, resigned. This appointment was not passed on by the 
senate and this was equivalent to a rejection. 

In 1835 John Marshall died, but Jackson made no appoint- 
ment until December 28, 1835, and his nomination of R. B. 
Taney was sent in and he was confirmed as chief justice in 
March, 1836, and thus was installed the greatest successor of 
the greatest chief justice of the United States. And if you will 
examine the reports of the Supreme Court of that time, you will 
find that in many notable cases where Marshall was the judge 
Taney was the lawyer. 

And is it not a fact that great lawyers make great cases? 
One strong wan atthe bar will havean elevating and inspiring 
influence on the practice of all his brother lawyers, and in the 
ease of Brown vs. Maryland, although there was a Marshall 
upon the bench, there was a Taney amd Wirt at the bar. At 
this time the following are some of the cases that Taney 
argued before Marshall: 
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Kuung vs. The Bank of the ''‘ted States (11 Wheat, 59); 
Cassell vs. Carroll (11 Wheat. 134); United States vs. Gooding 
(12 Wheat. 460); Drummond vs. Prestman (12 Wheat. 515); 
and Brown vs. Maryland ‘1? Wheat. 419)... The trial of such 
cases and before such a court are vouchers sufficient to the 
ability of Marshall’s successor as a iwvrist. 


But a better record remains in the decisions themselves 
of this great judge. Many of the questions decided by him 
being now accepted as axiomatic, though at the time they were 
rendered they were knotty questions. 

For instance, the case of the Bank of Augusta vs. Earle, 
regarding the capacity of foreign corporations, is to us, at the 
present day, cheap book law, yet at the time the case was 
argued, it occupied the attention of the entire bar. of the 
country as a res nova. 


There is no time here to review the great causes decided 
by Judge Taney, even if I felt myself capable of doing them 
justice. The Gaines Case, 2 How. 711; the Pierre vs. New 
nampshire, 5 How. 504; Priggs vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 
543; the celebrated Genesee Chief Case, 12 How. 443; all bear 
evidence to the great intellect of Judge Taney as well as to that 
force of character that carried him forward to the highest ju- 
dicial station of this great republic. 


A man of strong convictions and prejudices, his great faith 
lay in the Constitution of the United States,*which Gladstone 
designated as the greatest production of the human intellect, 
as the Constitution of England was the greatest ever pro- 
duced by the growth of a people. 

In Priggs vs. Pennsylvania (16 Peters 628) Judge Taney 
says: j 

“The Constitution of the United States and every clause and 
article in it is a part of the law of every State of the Union, 
and is the paramount law.” 

The constitution was his guide in that case which fore- 
shadowed the Dred Scott decision, and, in fact, the chief justice 


goes as far as that decision in protecting the owners of fu- 
gitive slaves. 


His object in both cases was to sustain and not to sub- 
vert the Constitution. No doubt he believed as Lord Mans- 
field said: 

“The Constitution does not allow reasons of State to in- 
fluence our judgment, God forbid it should! We must not 
regard political consequences, how formidable soever they 
might be; if rebellion was the only consequence we are bound 
to say ‘fiat justicia ruat ccelum.’ We are to say what we 
take the law to be; if we do not speak our real opinions we 
prevaricate with God and our consciences.” 

These are the sentiments of Judge Taney that the Consti- 
tution was the paramount law, and his decisions leave us no 
doubt that he foresaw from the beginning the great thought 
that Webster expressed so ably in his reply to Hayne that the 
Constitution of the United States was paramount, not only be- 
cause the people had given the general government certain 
powers, but because they made the United States Court the final 
arbiter as to whether or not those powers were being trans- 
gressed! 

In the case of the Genesee Chief, Judge Taney expressly 
decided that Congress could not extend the jurisdiction of the 
admiralty, but that the admiralty jurisdiction extended to the 
public navigable waters of the Union, whether the tide ebbed 
or flowed there or not. 

It is true this case reversed Judge Story’s decision in the 
ease of the Jefferson (10 Wheat. 173), but I do not think any 
lawyer here, after reading the case of Waring vs. Clarke (5 
How. 441), could find a cause of complaint against the decision 
in the case of the Genessee Chief. 

Waring vs. Clarke was a case of collision at Bayou Goula, 
Louisiana, and the jurisdiction of the United States Courts 
depending on the tide ebbing and flowing at that point, which 





was about two hundred miles by water from the Cuif of 
Mexico. * Ys 


The evidence was conflicting, but the jurisdiction was gus. 
tained, because some slight tidal movement had been shown, 
The court discovered when the Genesee Chief case was 
argued that the real questicn of admiralty jurisdiction was the 
shipping and navigation of waters and that commerce which 
steam had now extended to every river and inland lake and to 
avoid all further questions of conflicting jurisdiction s: ttled 
the matter forever on a common sense basis. 


Perhaps Chief Justice Taney might be criticised fcr this 
decision in the Genesee Chief case, but certainly there was no 
attempt on the part of Judge Taney or the court in the Dred 
Scott decision to do more than uphold that Constitution which 
provided that “no person held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” (Consti- 
tution U. S., Art. 14, Sec. 3.) 


In fact the correctness of this decision is not debatable at 
the present day, and it will not do for me to dwell tco long on 
a point of law that will perhaps be of more interest to our 
subjects in the Sulu Islands than here. 


The fact remains that the fame of one of our greatest 
jurists has suffered from mere partisan prejudice, and partisan 
historians seem to have overlooked the numerous concurring 
opinions of the other members of the court. 


In 1857, after the decision, Judge Taney received an article 
on “Slavery and the Remedy” from the Rev. Samuel Nott, of 
Wareham, Mass., and writes him as follows: 


“Your review of the decisicn in the case of Dred Scott is a 
fair one, and states truly the opinion of the court. It will, 1 
hope, correct some of the misrepresentations which have so 
industriously been made, too, I fear, by many who must have 
known better. But I do not mean to publish any vindication of 
the opinion; or of my own consistency, or of the consistency 
of the court. For it would not become the Supreme Court, or 
any member of it, to go outside of the appropriate sphere of 
judicial proceedings, and engage in a controversy with any 
ene who may choose from any motive to misrepresent its 
opinion. The opinion must be left to speak for itself. And 
it is for that reason that I hope you will pardon me for request- 
ing that you will not permit this letter to be published in the 
newspapers or otherwise. Nct that I am not perfectly ready 
on all proper occasions to say publicly anything I have said 
in this letter. But in the judicial position I have the honor to 
occupy, I ought not to appear as a volunteer in any political 
discussion; and still less would it become me out of court and 
off the bench to discuss a question which has been there de- 
termined. And I have written to you (although a stranger), 
thus freely from the personal respect with which the perusal 
of your pamphlet has inspired me. I am not a slaveholder. 
More than thirty years ago I manumitted every slave I ever 
owned, except two, who were too old, when they became my 
property, to provide for themselves. These I supported in 
comfort as long as they lived. And I am glad to say that 
none of those whom I manumitted disappointed my expecta- 
tions, but have shown by their conduct that they were worthy 
of freedom, and knew how to use it. With great respect, I 
am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. B. Taney.” 

After reading you this extract from Judge Taney’s letter 
it will perhaps place in alto relievo that spirit which would 


deny him the reward to which his pre-eminent abilities entitled 
him. 
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To show the hatred Judge Taney has incurred, I can do no 
better than to qucte from an article by Chas M. Ellis, published 
in the “Atlamtic Monthly,” in February, 1865: 

“His great familiarity with the special practice; his 
knowledge of the peculiar jurisdiction of its tribunals; his 
acquaintance with the doctrines and decisions of the common 
law, with equity and admiralty; his opinions on corporate and 
municipal powers and rights, on !and claims, State boundaries, 
the Gaines case, the Girard will, on corporations; his decisions 
on patent rights; his opinions extending admiralty, jurisdiction 
to inner waters, cn the liability of public officers, ann the 
rights of State or national taxation on the liquor and passenger 
laws, on State insolvent laws, on commercial questions, on 
belligerent rights and on the organization of States, after do- 
ing service for the day in the mechanical branch of his craft 
will soon be all forgotten.” 

“But the slaveocrats’ resolution of the last two generations, 
and the session war, and the triumph cf liberty will be the 
theme of the world; and he, of all who precipitated them, will 
be most likely, after the traitor leaders, to be held in infamous 
remembrance; for he did more than any president, if not more 
than all, more in one hour than the legislature in thirty years, 
to extend the slave power. 

The fangs are visible in this article, but the venom is 
gone and we rejoice tc know that the same Supreme Court 
that rendered the Dred Scott decision is here to protect the 
Union and the States from themselves and from each other, 
and the necessity for its existence is shown by the impcrtant 
cases constantly decided by it. 

As to Judge Taney’s character, no higher endorsement can 
be given than that of his colleague on the bench, Judge Curtis, 











who, at a meeting of the Boston Bar Association, when Judge 
Tanéy died, said: 


“It is certainly true, and I am happy to bear direct testi- 
mony to it, that the surpassing ability of the chief justice and 
all his great qualities of character and mind were more fully 
exhibited in the consultation room, while presiding over and 
assisting the deliberations of his brethren than the public knew 
or can ever appreciate. 


“There his dignity, his love of order, his gentleness, his 
caution, his accuracy, his discrimination were cf incalculable 
importance. 

“The real intrinsic character of the tribunal was greatly 
influenced by them and always for the better.” 

Alluding to the fact that he wrote comparatively but few 
opinions, he further says: 

“He was as absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
vanity and self-conceit as any man I ever knew. He was 
aware that many of his asscciates were ambitious of doing 
this conspicuous part of their joint labor. The preservation 
of the harmony of the members of the court, and of their good 
will to himself was always in his mind. And I have not the 
least doubt that these considerations often influenced him to 
request others to prepare opinions which he could amd would 
otherwise have written.” 

Simplicity of character is the true badge of greatness, and 
Judge Curtis, his cclleague, who dissented from him in the 
Dred Scott decision, has left in the above mentioned memorial 
a tribute to his modesty and ability that must necessarily out- 
live the jealousy and prejudice of a time which I hope is to 
remain the bitterest period of American histcry. 








Conflicting Decisions of Federal and State Courts. 
Our National Constitution the Harmonizer. 


By C. H. Hanford, United States District Judge. 


Read before the Washington State Bar Association, August 7, 1902. 


Law is not an exact science. Precision and uniformity in 
the interpretation and application of legal principles is im- 
possible. This must always be so, because responsibility for 
the true interpretation of human laws is divided among many 
judges, and it is necessary te exercise sound discretion in 
making application of the law to particular cases, and dif- 
ferences in the intellectual calibre and moral fibre of the 
judges, and differences of environment at the times of per- 
forming their functions, necessarily result in differences in de- 
cisions. General rules, which are just in themselves, become 
unjust unless modified in their application to the facts of par- 
ticular cases, as cases are multiplied exceptions to general 
rules become as well established as the rules themselves, and 
as cases are distinguished by their particular facts from pre- 
cedents, every judicial decision to be sound, if not controlled 
by the proper applicaticn of a rigid rule prescribed by the 
written law, must be squared with the fundamental principles 
of jurisprudence and the justice of the particular case. Thus 
common sense becomes a factor in the adjudication of in- 
dividual rights, and the individuality of each particular judge, 
whose common sense is appealed to; becomes interwoven into 
the fabric of jurisprudence as we find it in the vast multitude 
of adjudged cases. 

The national judicia] system of the United States consists 





of one Supreme Court, having limited original and appellate 
jurisdiction; one Circuit Court of Appeals having appellate 
jurisdiction only, in each cf the nine circuits; one circuit court 
and one district court, having limited original jurisdiction, 
in each of the sixty-nine districts into which the States of the 
Union have been divided. And each of the forty-five States 
has its own separate judicial system, consisting of an Appellate 
Court of last resort, and nisi prius courts having superior juris- 
diction, besides other subordinate tribunals. So there is or- 
ganized within each State dual judicial systems, governed in 
part by the same general laws and rules of practice, operat- 
ing independently, and subordinate only to the Supreme Court 
of the United States as an appellate tribunal common to both. 
systems, with respect to cases coming within its limited juris- 
diction. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to review de- 
cisions of the State courts is limited to cases in which a right 
claimed under the constitution, or a law of the United States, 
or under a national treaty, has been denied by the court of 
highest authority in a State. This leaves to the State courts 
a very wide range of jurisdiction, within which their inde- 
pendence of national authority is complete. The jurisdiction 
of the national courts over certain classes of cases is exclusive, 
but the major part of the jurisdiction of the United States Cir- 
cuit courts over common law actions and equity causes is con- 
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current with the jurisdiction of the State Courts, and in this 
field of concurrent jurisdiction, differences in the opinions of 
the different courts may, and frequently do, result in conflict- 
ing decisions. It is equally true, however, thai the decisions 
of the courts of different States conflict with each other, so 
that lawyers and litigants may find that, by the decisions of 
the courts, rights which are recognized in one State cease to 
be recognized or protected when the State boundary line is 
crossed, and that success or failure in ai cause may depend upon 
the law of the forum. 


The title of this paper comprehends disagreements between 
the courts of different States, and between the Federal Courts 
of different districts and circuits, as well as between the Fed- 
eral Courts and State Courts, and the allusion just made to 
the fact that conflicting decisions are to be expected in the 
judgments of State tribunals is intended to emphasize the 
idea, expressed in the first paragraph of this paper, that con- 
flicting decisions aire the natural product of conditions which 
are unavoidable, and my purpose is to show that there is no 
inherent antagonism between our national and State tribunals. 
The same line of argument may be carried still further, for 
it is true that the members of a single court frequently find 
it impossible to agree in their conclusions, and even the rule 
of stare decisis is not always potent to prevent the courts from 
overruling their own previous solemn pronouncements of the 
rules and principles by which the rights of suitors must be 
measured and determined. There is no hostility between our 
national and State courts, and I have not found in any branch 
of the law into which my research has extended, the federal 
judiciary arrayed in maintaining any rule or principle contrary 
to a line of decisions by courts of different states. If there 
is any such thing as a doctrine of the Federal Courts at 
variance with a doctrine of the State courts, I have not dis- 
covered it. There have been instances cf clashing between 
the two systems within a single state, and contenticn as to a 
particular subject of controversy, but I cannot remember of 
any general controversy similar to that which continued 
through two centuries between the court of King’s Bench and 
the Admiralty Court, in England, over the limits of admiralty 
jurisdiction in that country. An unwritten rule of 
comity pervades the jurisprudence of our country, 
and the Federal Courts are prohibited by Section 
720 of the United States Revised Statutes from issuing 
injunctions to restrain proceedings in the State Courts. These 
rules, like a treaty of peace and amity, keep the courts of both 
systems from encroaching upon each other, and from engaging 
in an unseemly scramble for jurisdiction, but do not have any 
effect to prevent conflicting decisions. 


The tendency of conflicting decisions is towards confusion 
uncertainty and chaos, and the most dire consequences may 
be apprcucnded .unlegs efficient re-actionary forces are kept 
in active operation. The importance of this subject merits 
the earnest attention of all patriotic citizens and lawyers 
especially are called upon to watch it. The jealous watchful- 
ness of those best qualified to understand the true import of 
this tendency, and to foretell the consequences, is necessary 
to keep the courts from drifting too far upon the sea of un- 
certainty, and it is equally important to guard against un- 
necessary alarms, and to prevent ill advised attempts at re- 
forms which are liable to impair the efficiency of the courts 
without securing any positive benefits. The independence of 
the judiciary is a prime essential to the just enforcement of 
individual rights and the preservation of liberty. That in- 
dependence cannot be abridged without impairing the vitel 
force of judicial integrity and disturbing the foundation of 
national greatness. How to preserve judicial independence, 
and also provide effective checks and counter balances, is one 
of the greatest problems which statesmen and the most pro- 
found thinkers have ever been called upon to solve. The 
record of the Continental Convention proves that the great men 
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who formulated our national constitution gave earnest at. 
tention to this subject, and the practical operation of our goy. 
ernment under the constitution for more than a century proves 
the wisdom of their conclusions. The Supreme Court, estab. 
lished and organized pursuant to the provisions of the consti. 
tution, is the great regulator of judicial functions in this 
country. Its jurisdiction, though limited, is broad enouzh to 
comprehend all branches of the law, and state tribunal, as 
well as the subordinate Federal Courts, accord to it the respect 
due to the highest court of the land, and gladly accept the !ight 
which radiates from its pronouncements, and in that way it 
legitimately exerts a harmonizing influence very much wider 
and more extended than the range of its jurisdiction. In the 
exercise of its constitutional powers it speaks with authority, 
and ends controversies. In that way it has positive force, 
giving certainty to the law, and checking the tendency of 
conflicting decisions by other courts, to unsettle fixed prin- 
ciples. : 

The States of the American Union were first united under 
articles of confederation. Only a few years of experience under 
that arrangement was sufficient to convince the founders of 
the republic that it is impossible for the States to maintain 
harmonious relations without national authority, competent 
to preserve the means essential to responsible government, and 
to reconcile differences and suppress conflicts between the 
States and their citizens. Yet the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment was dear to them and not to be abandoned. The 
conditions demanded the creation of a national government 
with ample powers, which would not supplant nor obliterate 
the then existing state governments nor destroy the plane of 
equality upon which each State enterer the Union. The prin- 
ciples then regarded as fundamental, and which were insisied 
upon, have been steadfastly adhered to, through all the vicis- 
situdes of peace and war which mark the pages of our na- 
tional history. In accordance with these fundamental prin- 
ciples, the constitution has been expounded, so that we have a 
national government, which is supreme within its sphere, and 
State governments, each of which is supreme within its sphere, 
and by constantly observing the lines which circumscribe na- 
tional and State authority, both systems operate harmoniously 
together. Pursuant to the provisions of the constitution, the 
federal judiciary has been established to enforce national laws, 
to protect individual rights founded upon national laws or 
treaties, to adjudicate differences between different States, 
and questions arising out of grants from different States, to de- 
termine controversies to which foreign ambassadores, ministers 
and consuls and their attaches are parties, and controveries 
between citizens of different States and between citizens and 
aliens, and to have jurisdiction of all admiralty and maritime 
causes. Under existing laws enacted by Congress, however, 
the jurisdiction of the courts is not as extended as the con- 
stitution warrants. In addition to the few matters over which 
it has exclusive original jurisdiction, the Supreme Court has 
appellate jurisdiction by writs of error, or appeals, or writs 
of certiorari, to review all decisions of the subordinate Federal 
Courts; and by writs of error or appeals to review decisions of 
the highest courts of the States which deny any right claimed 
under the constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States. 

Conflicting decisions of questions not affected by local laws 
or customs, nor by the national constitution, laws or treaties, 
may be reconciled in time by the maturer judgments of the 
courts, or by appropriate legislation. Statutes declaratory of 
the common law have been frequently enacted in England as 
well as in this country, to remove doubts and uncertainty with 
respect to disputed questions. 

An important principle, tending to promote harmony be- 
tween the federal and State judicial systems has become 
permanently established in our jurisprudence. It is the prin- 
ciple that the laws of the several States, except where the con- 
stitution, treaties or statutes of the United States otherwise 
require, shall be rules of decision in trials of common law cases, 
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jn the courts of the United States, and that the decisions of the 
highest court in each State in so far as they expound and de- 
clare the local laws of that State are binding upon the Federal 
Courts, including the Supreme Court. This rule has its origin 
in the fundamental doctrine that there is reserved to each State 
the power to regulate its own internal affairs. A disputed 
question of State law may be submitted for adjudication in 
a Federal Court before the same question has been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the State. In such a case, the court 
must determine the rights of the parties according to its own 
opinion of the law. Its decision will be only a precedent for 
subsequent cases, not an authoritative determination of the 
question. Unless the decision should be so well supported by 
sound arguments and reason as to silence all further contention, 
the law will remain unsettled until the highest court of the 
State decides the same question, and its decision, if to the con- 
trary, will overrule the decision of the Federal Court and es- 
tablish the rule for future cases, which must be accepted by all 
courts unless it shall be abrogated by another decision of the 
highest court of the State, or by an act of the legislature. The 
rule that the Federal Courts must accept the decisions of the 
highest court of a State as authoritative declarations of the 
laws of that State, is not absolute, but has its exceptions. For 
instance, the Federal Courts will not be bound by a decision of 
the highest court of a State if it be shown that, by inad- 
vertence the State Court unintenticnally ignored a valid, ex- 
isting statute of the State; and there have been instances in 
which Federal Courts have refused to be bound by State de- 
cisions, on the ground that they were manifestly unsound and 
shocking to a person’s moral sensibilities. But the right to 
depart from State decisions cf questions of local law, should 
always be exercised with great caution. 


Another rule designed to preserve harmony and ensure the 
enforcement of the laws and judicial determinations of each 
State is prescribed in our national constitution in the following 
words: “Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every other 


State.” This is one of the most impcrtant and valuable pro- 


visions of the constitution. A good illustration of the practi- 
cal working of this rule is found in a case the facts of which 
were as follows: 


An insoivent debtor after mortgaging certain merchandise 
in New York, removed it to Chicago, where it was attached in 
an action by another creditor, and sold under an execution to 
satisfy the judgment rendered in that action against the mort- 
gagor. Subsequent to the levy of the attachment, and before 
the execution sale, the mortgage was recorded in Chicago. 
Under the laws of New York, the mortgage took effect as a lien 
immediately upon its delivery, and it was a valid lien upon the 
property in New York before its removal to Chicago, but under 
the Illinois statutes the lien was not in effect in that State 
until the mortgage was recorded there. All the parties were 
citizens and residents of the State of New York. After the 
judgment had been satisfied, the mortgagee sued the attaching 
creditor in New York, and obtained a judgment for the value 
of the security, lost by conversio of the mortgaged property, 
which judgment was affirmed by the Court of Appeals cf that 
State, but was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Supreme Court decided that when it was brought 
to Chicago, the property became subject to the valid laws of 
Illinois, and was lawfully sold to satisfy the judgment rendered 
in that State, that the courts of New York had not given full 
faith and credit to the laws and judicial proceedings of the 
State of Illincis, and had thereby denied a right lawfully 
claimed under the constitution of the United States. Green v. 
Van Buskirk, 7 Wall. 139. 


Another illustration of the rule is found in recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, holding that. a divorce granted in one 
State, by a court having jurisdiction according to the laws of 











that State, to one of its bona fide citizens, domiciled there at 
the time, is valid in every state of the Union, notwithstanding 
the fact that the defendant was domiciled in another State, 
the laws of which do not recognize the grounds upon which the 
diverce was granted, as being lawful cause for divorce; and not- 
withstanding the further fact that by the decisions of the 
courts of the latter State, such divorces are held to be void. 
In other cases, decided at the same time, the court held that 
divorcees granted in a State to parties temporarily sojourning 
therein for the express purpose cf taking advantage of the 
facilities afforded by the laws of that State, for obtaining that 
form of relief easily and quietly, the defendants being at the 
time domiciled elsewhere, are void, notwithstanding the fact 
that the court grantifig the divorces actually decided, upon 
evidence taken, that the plaintiff had resided in the State for 
a time previous to commencing proceedings sufficient to entitle 
him to make the application, and that the court did have juris- 
diction. In these latter cases the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was invoked under the full faith and credit clause of the 
constitution, but the court held that as the divorces had been 
obtained by fraud, the courts granting them did not have juris- 
diction, and. that no valid constitutional rights had been de- 
nied by the courts of other States which treated the divorces 
as nullities. In’ brief, the authority of each State to make valid 
laws affecting the status of its bona fide inhabitants is re-af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, in the series of decisions re- 
ferred to, but jurisdiction is denied to all courts, to grant 
divorces clandestinely to persons who are only visitors. And 
the decisions established rules whereby the validity of divorces 
of non-resident defendamts can be ascertained with certainty, 
the rules so announced being uniform in all the States. Pos- 
sibly it may be said that by citing these decisions I have proved 
too much, for they in effect nullify subsequent marriages of 
divorced persons in a multitude of cases, and bastardize the 
innocent offspring, and unsettle inheritances. But these evils 
are not products of the decisions, but of fraudulent practices, 
which the decisions will stop. In truth, the decisions go far 
towards promoting dcmestic peace and tranquility, for now 
there is an end of controversies as to the validity of divorces 
granted by courts, at the place of their domicile to parties from 
absent husbands or wives, and now a person domiciled in New 
York, who remarries there after having been divorced by a 
lawful decree of a court of another State, cannot be punished 
for the crime of bigamy; and disreputable divorce lawyers who 
have heretofore maintained agencies in different States, to en- 
tice discontented husbands and wives to combine the pleasure 
of a trip to a distant State with an opportunity to obtain a 
divorce, without a contest,.by clandestine proceedings, must 
cease to do that kind of business. 


With a court in each State endowed with supreme au- 
thority to expound State laws, and the national Supreme Court 
having supreme authority to expound national laws, and com- 
manding the respect of all other courts, for its decisions ex- 
pounding principles of general jurisprudence, and legislative 
power in the government, competent to make all laws plain 
and certain, which may be appealed to, when necessary, to 
check any dangerous tendency towards confusion, a very high 
degree of accuracy in judicial proceedings is assured, for in 
the courts of last resort the rules and principles supported by 
conflicting decisions must ultimately give place to the authori- 
tative declarations of the law by those courts of final resort, or 
the legislative power may be exerted to that end. Thus far 
in our national life, the two judicial systems have operated to- 
gether with complete success. The Supreme Court provided by 
the constitution to be the arbiter of disputes between the 
States, and to control forces which, without a regulator would 
necessarily become discordant, must, so long as its members are 
worthy of their exalted stations, be the great conservator of 
judicial integrity in this country, and the preserver of judicial 
independence. Its influence has been, and we may justly hope 
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will ever be, hostile to ultra doctrines and experimental 


theories. If the future developes new conditions demanding 
the application of legal principles to original controversies, and 
leading to conflicting decisions, we may still put our trust in 
the constitution, and be thankful for the instrumentality o? 


the Supreme Court, adapted and competent as it ts, to hip. 
monize conflicting decisions and insure the administration of 
:nustice wich o degree of certainty and precision not otherwise 
to he hoped for. 


(To be etncinded in the November iss.’ 








The Origin of Municipal 


Incorporation in England 


and the United States. 


By Amasa M. Eaton, of Providence, R. I. 


“Whoso desireth to discourse in a proper manner concern- 
ing corporated towns and communities, must take in a great 
variety of matter and should be allowed a great deal of time 
and preparation. The subject is extensive and difficult.” 

Two opposite views are held in the United States as to the 
relation of town and state. One is that the state is absolutely 
paramount; that it created the towns, has absolute power 
over them and can destroy them—if it pleases; that while it 
accords to them a certain measure of self-government, it may, 
whenever the legislature sees fit, take away from them the 
local self-government it has temporarily allowed. This view 
has been persistently held in Pennsylvania, (1) and in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. (2) It has also been 
maintained in other states, (3) and in other cases cited and 
examined in the series of articles on ““‘The Right to Local Self- 
Government” in the 13th and 14th “Harvard Law Review,” and 
there is danger of its general acceptance as correct. 

An examination of these cases will show in most of them 
the affirmance of such a general doctrine is merely dictum, it 
not being necessary to the decision of the case actually before 
the court. It is a dangerous doctrine—one, under color of which 
politicians, legislators ignorant of constitutional law, even 
if nothing worse be said of them, and judges accepting it with- 
out adequate study of the history and the development of our 
American colonies, are unconsciously co-operating to deprive 
our towns and cities, or other units of our political system, of 
their right to self-government in their local affairs. 


The other view is that the American system of government 
consisis of: 


First—(Beginning at the top) the union of the people and 
States, constituting us a nation. 

Second—The several States, subject to the Constitution of 
the United States, and to the treaties and laws made there- 
under, but sovereign in the sense that each State has control 


over its own internal affairs, free from interference by the 
United States. 


(1) Philadelphia vs. Fox, 64 Penn. St: 169 at 180 (1870). 

(2) United States v. Railroad Co., 17 Wall. 322 (1872). 
Barnes vs. District of Columbia, 91 U. S. 540 (1875); Laramie 
Co. vs. Albany Co., 92 U. S. 307 (1875); Mount Pleasant vs. 
Beckwith, 100 U. S..514 (1879); Merewether vs. Garrett, 102 
U. S. 472 (1880); Met. R. Co. vs. Dist. of Columbia, 132 U. 8S. 
1 (1880). 

(3) Daniel vs. Mayor, etc., cf Memphis, 11 Humph. (Tenn.) 
582 (1851); Montpelier vs. E. Montpelier, 29 Vt. 12, 19 (1850); 
People vs. Draper, 25 Barb. 344 (1857); Mayor, etc., of Balti- 
more vs. State Bd. of Police, 15 Md. 376 (1869); State vs. Cov- 
ington, 29 Ohio St. 102 (1876); Burch vs. Hardwicke, 30 Gratt. 
24 (1878); Coyle vs. McIntyre, 7 Houst. (Del.) 44 (1876); State 
vs. Smith, 44 Ohio St. 348 (1886); State vs. Hunter, 38 Kan. 
578 (1888). 








Third—The towns and cities, or other units of government, 
also endowed with a certain limited sovereign power in the 
sense that while subject to general laws passed by the State 
legislature and to the right of the legislature to mould (4) and 
a great nation over a vastly extended portion of the surface of 
the earth by means of local institutions for local purposes and 
general institutions for general purposes.” It is the only sys- 
tem under which, when they are fit for it, we can hope to 
govern successfully the Philippine Islands. 

The problem thus presented is too difficult and complicated 
for solution, unless we go back to the beginning of Municipal 
Incorporation in England and ascertain the principles on which 
it rests. 

It may be admitted that some knowledge of the Roman sys- 
tem of incorporation lingered with the ecclesiastics after the 
withdrawal of the Roman power from Britain. This linger- 
ing knowledge and the training in canonical law of the ec 
clesiastics are enough to explain the continued existence in 
England, throughout the Anglo-Saxon period, of the incor- 
poration of ecclesiastical institutions. It is suspected that a 
knowledge of ecclesiastical incorporation had an influence upon 
the quasi incorporation of guilds, whether they partook of a 
charitable nature (in providing relief to sick and disabled mem- 
bers) or whether they partook of a business nature (in pro- 
viding pecuniary benefit to those of the particular craft). This 
lead finally to the incorporation of trading companies, the im- 
mediate predecessors of the charters to the American colonies 
that afterwards became independent States. But municipal 
incorporation in England originated in a different way. 

A corporation is an imaginary, immaterial, legal entity, with 
certain powers, rights and duties. It is immortal, unless lim- 
ited in duration, when created by a formal act. 


The conception of a number of human beings acting in con- 
cert for a common end, and thus forming a fictitious entity 
apart from its members and not limited by their lives, although 
apparently an abstruse one, has long been common, The 
familiar and very old conception of village communities, clans, 
tribes, races and nations furnishes us with illustrations of the 
existence in human thought of the conception of personified 
fictitious entities. The fixing of this idea upon a legal basis is 





(4) “The State may mould local institutions according to 
its views of policy or expediency; but lecal government is 
matter of absolute right, and the State cannot take it away.” 
By Cooley, J., in People vs. Hurlbut, 24 Mich. 44 (1871) at 108. 
direct their powers, especially upon their own application as 
occasion may require, they have a constitutional right, express 
or implied. to manage their own local affairs free from the 
interference or control of the legislature. In the language of 
Webster (5) this is the American system of “the government of 

(5) Speech of Dec. 22, 1843, on “The Landing at Plymouth,” 
2 Works of Daniel Webster, 207. 
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the essence of the idea of incorporation—the legal recognition 
of the immaterial entity, composed of individual members that 
die, but which continues on notwithstanding their death or 
withdrawal. The charter charta, the paper, is the written legal 
evidence of the recognition of the existence of such a body— 
“un gros” or “un corps,” whence our word, corporation. It 
follows that a corporation may exist without a charter. Muni- 
cipal corperations did long exist in England before they had 
any charters, and we shall find that the first charters they had, 
were not grants of original powers, but were confirmations of 
powers, liberties, franchises and privileges they already had. 


Through natural causes population increased in some of the 
manors of England after the Norman conquest faster than in 
others, and faster in favored spots in these manors. The feudal] 
service due from each servus or serf to the lord of the manor 
continued as of old. The increased population in these particu- 
lar spots became a town or borough (for both words mean the 
same thing, a collection of habitations enclosed with a hedge 
or fence). The particular customs and liberties exercised by 
the inhabitants of @ particular town or borough became asso- 
ciated with that particular place. These liberties would na- 
turally differ very much in different places, and this explains 
the very great differences in these liberties we find in English 
towns. Through the enjoyment of these liberties the servus or 
serf was raising himself to the condition of the villanus or 
villein, the inhabitants of @ villa, afterwards a town. Gradu- 
ally the feudal service, afterwards the rent, due from each in- 
dividual tenant in the town, became merged in a sum certain 
due from the town or borough as a whole, paid to the lord of 
the manor. This lord might be a laymam cr an ecclesiastic or 
even the king himself holding a manor as of his own domain. 
{His grant through his royal prerogative will be considered 
separtely.) To ensure recognition of the right to the con- 
tinuance of the peculiar customs, liberties, etc., enjoyed by the 
townsmen, by the lord of the manor, and to ensure the con- 
tinued payment of the rent due from each town as a whole in- 
stead of from each tenant severally, to the lord of the manor, 
this lord gave them a charter, confirming the town’s customs 
and liberties, agreeing that they should continue as of old, so 
long as the stipulated rent was paid. This is fee-ferm or farm, 
the title of Madox’s book on corporations, Firma Burgi. 

We are now at the beginning of Municipal Incorporation in 
England, the first step in which was taken when the first serf 
became the first villein. It will be seen, therefore, that like 
Topsey, municipal corporation grew; they were self-instituted. 
There was no conscious intention on the part of anyone of 
creating corporations, as we understand the term now. The 
charters thus given were more in the nature of grants upon 
condition than of absolute grants. They required renewal upon 
the accession of each new lord of the manor. This explains 
the constant renewal of these charters to town and boroughs, 
otherwise inexplicable to those familiar only with corporations 
of the present day. * * * 

That charters to towns and boroughs from the lcerds of 
manors were not original grants of powers, liberties amd im- 
munities, but were rather acknowledgments of “liberties,” etc., 
already won, of existing states of fact with sanction of con- 
tinued future enjoyment, sometimes with the addition of new 
“liberties,” in consideration of a fee-farm rent, see ““The Litera- 
ture of Local Institutions,” Gomme, 1886, p. 65. Ignorance, 
continued for centuaries, of these facts in England’s history 
or indifference to them through failure to realize their import- 
ance, combined with too great devotion to Latinity, to the 
study of Latin, its language, grammar, history, law and litera- 
ture, have all combined to foster the underlying principle of 
the Roman system that all power emanates from the State and 
to neglect and even to oblivion of the Teutonic principle that 
the central power is derived from the union of iccal powers. 
When in England, about 1830, it was deemed wise to foster the 
development of local powers, the mischievous principle was 





favored that local powers were originally derived from the 
central power, instead of which the exercise of local powers 
should have been looked upon as a return to the former sys- 
tem, as we now know was the case through our better knowl- 
edge of the true character of Germanic institutica. 


We speak of these early charters as grants, but, strictly 
speaking, the word is inappropriate. For if the lord of the 
manor granted something to his villeins, burgesses, common- 
ality, ete., when he gave them a charter, so did they grant 
something in return—a quid pro quo—either feudal services 
or a fee-farm rent. Each householder either paid his share 
individually, or, at a later date, it was paid collectively by cer- 
tain men of the town acting for the town, or a lump sum was 
paid by the town acting collectively for all its householders. 
The word gran is a relic of the old idea that what the lord or the 
king did was of grace, and therefore subject to revccation at 
his will. Royal charters read: “We of our certain 
knowledge, mere motion and special grace .. . grant 
. . « »” ete. It took centuries to evolve the idea of the con- 
tractual relation of the parties, and that both are equally 
bound to carry out their agreement. The Dartmouth College 
Case (6) put private corporation upon this footing in this 
country, but only because of the inhibition contained in Sec- 
tion 10, Article 1, of the Constitution of the United States. Yet 
in this very decision, public corporations are excepted. The 
unwarranted use of quo warranto by the Stuart Kings, to free 
themselves from the restrictions of the charters that had been 
granted to English and colonial corporations, is yet another 
illustration cf the prevalence of the old idea that a charter is 
only a grant of grace. When Parliament passed a statute tak- 
ing away some of the chartered rights of Massachusetts, after 
the passage of the Boston Port Bill, we have still another illus- 
tration of the prevalence of this idea. (7) 


The other and more modern idea is that charter rights are 
indefeasible by act of the grantor alone. * * * 


With progress and development in the true understanding of 
what incorporation is, there came admission that what had 
been done, ie., thé granting of charters by lords of manors, 
was true incorporation. This was repeatedly admitted, as we 
shall see, by the Kings of England, by Parliament and by the 
courts. Queen Elizabeth granted more charters of incorpora- 
tion than any other sovereign, charters that were true charters 
of incorporation, even if they be judged by the more exact 
standard of the present time. Hers was the culmination of the 
course taken by the Tudor Kings in always augmenting the 
royal power, and in taking away from the power of the lords 
of manors. It resulted in putting an end to the granting of 
such charters by lords of manors and in Coke’s incorrect 
edictum in the case of Sutton’s Hospital (8) that only the King 
can incorporate. For it should be remembered that that case 
was one concerning a private corporation, and while it may 
be true that only the King can incorporate such a body, it by 
no means follows that only the King can incorporate a muni- 
cipal corporation. The error arose from Coke’s not making @ny 
distinction between various kinds of corporations, a distinc- 
tion not recognized until long after his time. Many of the 
charters of true corperation to towns and boroughs by Eliza- 
beth and her successors were to towns already furnished with 
charters by lords of manors, and they state that the town was 
immemorially incorporated. In many instafices the new 
charter recites and confirms the older charters of the Icrds of 
the manor, that is to say, the new charter is but a charter of 
confirmation. Sometimes the new charter states that the King 
has inspected the old charter granted by the lord of the manor, 
and now confirms it. These charters are known as Inspeximus 
charters. This is an admission by the sovereign that the 
(6) 4 Wheaton 518. 
(7) 4 Graham, Col. Hist: of the U. S., 360. 
(8) 10 Co, 1. 
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earlier charters by the lords of manors now inspected and con- 
firmed (for a further consideration, to ward off attacks upon 
their liberties under quo warranto) had incorporated towns 
and boroughs, even when judged by the more exact standard 
of that time and even yet the standard. It was never claimed 
that true charters of incorporation were now granted because 
the previous charters of lords and manors had failed to incor- 
porate or because lords of manors had no right to issue char- 
ters of incorporation. We may be sure that had the Crown’s 
legal advisers, under the arbitrary and despotic Tudor and 
Stuart Kings of England been able to advance the theory 
that the earlier charters granted by lords of manors had failed 
to incorpcrate the many towns and boroughs that ever since 
their receipt of these charters had claimed to be validly in- 
corporated, they would have done so, and would have brought 
quo warranto against these towns in order that the royal 
treasury might be replenished, without the necessity of sum- 
moning Parliament to meet, with the fees that would have been 
exacted for the illegal course of those towns in falsely calling 
themselves incorporated. Judges holding their offices at the 
will of the king and dependent upon him for their salaries, 
stood ready to give judgment of ouster in such cases, if by any 
possibility the law could have been so construed, and syco- 
phantic courtiers, as well as lawyers stimulated by the reward 
they would have received, were always at hand to attack towns 
and boroughs incorporated under charters granted by lords 
of manors, had such a thing been possible. But it never at- 
tempted, and no better proof could be given that it could not 
be done. Here then is contemporaneous admission that true 
incorporation had resulted from charters granted by lords of 
manors. * * * 

Evidently municipal corporations were in existence in Eng- 
land long before it was generally known, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that what existed through a process of 
unconscious development became afterwards recognized as cor- 
porations. The thing existed first and afterwards it received 
its name—which is but the usual order. 


“. . . long before the judicial conception of an artificial 
civic body came into being, the borough had, what may with 
propriety be called, a natural corporate existence; it was an 
aggregate body acting as an individual, making by-laws, having 
a common seal, holding property in succession and appearing 
in courts of law. The formal incorporation of boroughs in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did not materially alter the 
town constitution; it was in most cases merely a reccgnition 
of existing franchises with a stronger accentuation and a more 
precise formulation of the right of independent action as a col- 
lective personality with a distinctive name, especially as re- 
gards the holding of real property. In the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the term “corporation” was 
more commonly applied to a select governing body, which, since 
the fourteenth century, had gradually usurped the earlier popu- 
lar government in most boroughs. (9) 


What we call a corporation was first called “un corps” or @ 
body, whence our “body politic” or “body corporate;” or “un 
gros” or something that had an existence in itself, apart from 
its constitutents. Thus there was gradually evolved the idea cf 
an abstract artificially individuality, composed of members for 
the time being, to be succeeded by others after them, but con- 
tinuing after their death. This became the persona ficta of a 
later time. 


Merewether and Stephens contend (p. 859) that the first 
real incorporation in England was the incorporation of Kings- 


ton-upon-Hull in 1439. Pike, Int. to 1 Y. B. 6 Ed. iii, XLIV, 
says that Wells was incorporated three years earlier than the 
charter of Ed. III. (1327 to 1377) to Coventry that Gross, in 1 
Gild Merchant, 93, note, says is the earliest charter of incor- 
poration known. The earliest mention of a borough as “un 
ccrps” is in Y. B. Easter, 4 Ed. II., 103 (1311). * * * 





(9) Gross, Gild Merchant, 95. 





At first, lords of manors and Kings looked upon tiese 
charters as revocable, and they abused their power to re 
pudiate them when pecuniary or other necessity presse, se. 
curing either a douceur or higher fee-farm rent, as a return for 
their renewal. Hence the frequent chartrs of confirmation, 
otherwise so difficult for us to understand, especially upon the 
accession of a new lord or King. The King had the advantage 
of power to use the process of quo warranto and of courts 
subject to his will and ready to do his bidding under the 
forms of law and precedent. Slowly. the idea gained ground of 
the irrevocability of such grants and of the right of the 
grantees and thoir successors to continue to enjoy indefinitely, 
as to time, the “liberties’’ for which they were paying, |ike- 
wise, indefinitely, and out of this acknowledgment of the 
permanent arrangement entered into by the parties, there was 
gradually evolved the idea of incorporation and acknowleiig- 
ment that what had heen done had created corporations, Under 
the despotic Tudor Kings, the King’s charter and the Kinc’s 
confirmation of earlier charters, whether granted by lord: of 
manors or by Kings, took on a pre-eminence hitherto unsus- 
pected and finally supplanted all other charters. This process 
continued under the Stuarts, Coke finally stamped with the 
authority of his great name the incorrect declaration that cnly 
the King can incorporate, and lords of manors ceased to grant 
charters. * * * 

It must not be thought that I am ignoring the undcubied 
power of the King to grant charters in the exercise of his 
royal prerogative as well as in the exercise of his power as lord 
of a manor held as of his own demesne. But the same dif- 
ficulties meet us when we examine royal charters of this 
class. We find the same difficulty in determining when incor- 
poration really resulted, through such charters. We find that 
cities as well as towns grow out of charters from lords cf 
manors as well as out of charters from the sovereign, al- 
though neither contemplated incorporation, nor knew whut 
it was. (10) 

As a typical case let us examine the charters of London. 

Its first charter was granted by WiNiam the Conquereor, 
who marched upon London after the battle of Hastings or Sen- 
lac, as we are now told we must call it. It is written in Anglo- 
Saxon, on a slip of parchment six inches long and one inch 
broad, still preserved among the city archives. Translated 
into English it is as follows: 

“William the King friendly salutes William the Bishop 
and Godfrey the pertreve, and all the burgesses within London, 
both French and E.glish. And I declare that I grant you to be 
all law-worthy as you were in the days of King Edward; and I 
grant that every caild shall be his father’s heir, after his 
father’s days; and I will not suffer any person to do you 
wrong. God keep you.” (11) 


Brady (12) chooses to call this a “Protection” rather than a 
charter, and he has been followed by Hume (13) and by Dal- 
rymple (14) who calls this a letter of protection. * * * 


The so-called second charter of William to London has 
been erroneously translated by careless writers for centuries; 
for, instead of being a charter to London, it is plainly a charter 
to Deorman, a man whose name these writers had not wit 
encugh to make out. It is as follows: 





(10)) “The liberties of the first cities must often have been 
mere favors on the part of the lords who owned the soil and 
protected the dwellers upon it. Later, these liberties were the 
result cf bargains between separate powers.” 1 Kemble, Hist- 
of Saxons, 307. 

(11) Hist. Charters, etc., of London, Birch, London, 1857- 
See the original in Saxon, 2 Mun. Gild. Lond., pt. 1 (Liber Al- 
bus), ed. by Riley, p. 246. 

(12) Treatise on Cities and Boroughs, 16. 

(13) Hist. of Eng., App. 11. 

(14) Feudal property. 
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“William the King friendly salutes William the Bishop 
tor Swegn the sheriff and all my thanes in Hssex, whom I 
hereby acquaint that I have granted to Deorman, my man, the 
hide of land at Gyddesdune, of which he was deprived, and I 
will not suffer either the French or the English to hurt him in 
anything.” 

The next third charter to London was granted by Henry 
L, A. D., about 1100, 

The accidental death of William Rufus afforded his young 
brother, Henry, then in England, opportunity to secure posses- 
sion of the royal power. He seized the royal treasure at Win- 
chester, and hastening to London, got himself suddenly ac- 
knowledged King, and immediately assumed the exercise of 
royal power. It was this King who granted the third charter 
to the city of London, for having usurped the crown, in preju- 
dice to Robert, his eldest brother, he well knew how difficult 
it would be to secure himself upon the throne without the as- 
sistance of the Londoners. To engage them, therefore, to sup- 
port his government he conferred the advantageous privileges 
on the citizens that are contained in the charter.” (16) 

This charter, after the usual clause cf greeting, says: 

“Know ye that I have granted to my citizens of London, to 
hold Middlesex to farm for three hundred pounds, upon ac- 
compt to them and their heirs; so that the said citizens shall 
place as sheriff whom they will of themselves; and shall place 
whomsoever, or such a one as they will of themselves, for 
keeping of the pleas of the crown and of the pleadings of the 
same, and none other shall be justice over the same men of 
London; and the citizens of London shall not plead without the 
walls cf London for any plea. And he they free from scot and 
lot and clanegeld, and of all murder; and none of them shall 
wager battle. * * * (17) 

Continuing our search for the first charter that may be 
said to have incorporated Londen, we reach the sixth charter 
granted to it by 31 Henry III. in 1253. 

It is the first charter of London that mentions the mayor 
and commonalty and recognizes their corporate acts under 
their common seal. Yst how can we call it a charter of in- 
corporation when the term itself was as yet unknown? See 
Hist. Charters, etc., of London, Birch, p. 34. 

The first charter of Charles I., 1638, is remarkable on many 
accounts. It is an inspeximus charter of the broadest char- 
acter. © © ® 

The charter of Charles II., 1663,.is still another general 


charter of inspeximus and is usually called the Inspeximus 
charter. It begins by reciting the first charter of Charles I. 


by way of inspeximus and copies the whole of that charter 
with all the charters quoted and recited in it, verbatim, in- 
cluding the so-called second charter of William the Conqueror, 
but which is really, as we have seen, only a charter to a subject 
named Deorman. After reciting the last charter of Charles I., 
also by way of inspeximus, it concludes with a detailed confir- 





(16) A New History of London, John Northouck, London, 
1773, p. 27. 

There was no intention to create a corporation when this 
charter was granted, for at that time and for centuries after- 
wards, municipal incorporation was unkncewn in England. Yet, 
bearing in mind the decisions in the case of the men of Dale 
in 1468 and in the case of the men of Islington in 1553, this 
charter is remarkable as one of the early examples of a 
precursor of what finally became charters of incorporation. 
It merits carful study, therefore. The difference between the 
two charters of William the Conqueror and this charter is er- 
roneous. At one stride we pass from a letter of protection 
and a grant of a hyde of land at Gyddesdune to one man, to a 
grant of Middlesex to the body of the citizens of London, in 
return for which they and their heirs are to pay an annual 
fee-farm rent of £300 without limit in time. The rudimentary 
coropration is apparent to us, althcugh it was not apparent 
to those unwittingly taking part in its foundation, * * * 








mation of all these charters with all their contents, and all 
lands, offices, jurisdictions, privileges, liberties, franchises, 
customs, etc., by whatever name had or enjoyed, as fully as if 
each were separately, singly or nominally expressed. (18) 

Then came the famous case of quo warranto against the 
city of London, and the statute 2 W. and M. C. 8, 1690, vacating 
the judgments therein and declaring the mayor, commonalty 
and citizens of the city of London to be and continue forever 
a body corporate and politic in re facto et nomine. (19) 

It is impossible to answer the question when London was 
incorporated, as this necessarily brief examination of its char- 
ters shows. It is even difficult, and probably impossible, to 
answer the question bow many charters the city of London 
has. In Munimenta Gildhallae Londonensis, pages 128 to 171, 
may be found brief synopsis of thirty-eight charters down to 
the reign of Henry V. (1413). Unfortunately tuis synopsis 
stops there, the editor stating in a foot note that abstracts of 
several others are to be found in the original down to the 
reign of Henry VII. (1485), “which being already in print, it 
has been deemed advisable to omit.” Luftman, in his charters 
of Lendon, gives us forty-seven to the reign of George II. 
(1727), but his list is imperfect, for the thirty-eighth charter 
of the Liber Albus, cited above, is of Henry V., while Luffman’s 
thirty-eighth charter of Henry VIII, showing that many 
charters were omitted. The best summary of these charters is 
given in the introduction to the Historical Charters and (on- 
stitutional Documents cf the City of London, by Walter 
de Gray Birch. The necessity for the publication in the 
original and in correct English translation of all the charters 
of London is apparent, especially in view of the mistranslation 
for centuries of a charter three lines long. The indifference 
thus shown concerning the original sources of historical infor- 
mation in England is a subject of constant wonder. The older 
the charter the more important is it to know the very words 
used, both in the original and in English. Yet the older the 
charter the harder it is to get these exact facts. 

My subject is not only cf academic interest, it is also one 
of the most important practical questions of the day, one that 
goes to the very root of our political being. In the light of this 
examinaticn of the facts of history, ignored by writers on 
municipal incorporation during the last century, it is plain we 
must revise our conceptions of the elementary principles in- 
volved. When we find how municipal incorporation arose in 
England, how our forefathers fell into it naturally, upon reach- 
ing these shores, without authority other than their own self- 
asserted authority, how legislatures acknowledged that these 
self-incorporated towns were valid corporations, we are in a 
position to realize how utterly erroneous is the doctrine, de- 
rived from the equally erroneous doctrine that only the King 
can incorporate, that towns are only the creatures of the state 
and are subject to its uncontrolled will, in the absence of ex- 
press provisions to the contrary in the constitution. Municipal 
incorporation is not the exercise of a power emanating from 
King, Parliament or Legislature—the gift of a superior to an 
inferior. It was the result cf the evolution of local rights and 
liberties as between the inhabitants of a manor and its lord. 
The right to local self-government thus slowly evolved and 
even more slowly acknowledged, including the right of the 
townsmen or burghers to enact their own by-laws and to en- 
force them in their own local court, and generally to manage 
their own local affairs, was and remains still a fundamental 
Anglo-Saxon right. It is none the less a real right because 
only dimly recognized cr even ignored by King’s judges. It is 
as fundamental and institutional as any other Anglo-Saxon 

right. Although ignored by courts, lawyers and writers, it 
was known to the common people and was brought to this 
country by the first settlers, and here, free from the encroach- 
ments of the aristocratic features of the English system of 





(18) Hist. Charters of London, Birch, 221. 
(19) Hist. Charters of London, Birch, 226. 
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government that contributed so much to its decay in the 
parent country, it has, with renewed vigor, proved its su- 
periority as the best system yet devised for the government 
of freemen by freemen. Like everything else in our system of 
government and law, ii is not a creation but a growth from 
rudimentary beginnings. The rights of municipal corpora- 
tions, therefore, are not subject to the uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable will of the legislature any more than are other funda- 
mental Anglo-Saxon rights, and local self-government itself 
cannot be interfered with by the legislature even if the state 
constitution be silent on the subject, reserving always to the 
legislature power over all general legislation and power to 
mould the exercise of town power when requested by a town it- 
self. 


Magna Charta, section 16, speaks with no uncertain sound 
on this subject: 


“And the city of London shall have all its ancient liberties 
and its free customs, as well by land as by water. Further- 
more we will and grant that all other cities, burghs and towns 
and ports should have all their liberties amd free customs.” 

Foremost among these liberties is the right to local self- 
government that politicians throughout the United States are 


4 





assailing through control of the legislature by the machine. 
Too often they are helped, or not resisted, through public 
apathy, ignorance of the deep-seated nature of the right to 
local self-government through the origin and development of 
municipal incorporation and the decisions of courts, guided 
by erroneous rules of law and precedents following implicitly 
conclusions arrived at without adequate study of English and 
American history and our legal and political development, fo!- 
lowing the mere letter of the law without inguiry into the 
principlee at the bottom of it. I firmly believe that herein 
now lies the greatest source of danger to American political 
institutions. Either an enlightened public opinion and better 
knowledge by bench and bar of our rights must arouse our 
judiciary to save us from such legislation as has been uplicid 
in late decisions or our constitutions must be amended so that 
they will state explicitly that towns, cities (or counties, etc.. 
in some states) are the units of our system of government 
and have the right to govern themselves in all matters of 
local concern, free from the control of the legislature, except 
through general laws, applicable to all such units alike, or 
through particular laws, passed at the request and with the 
consent of such units, to enable them to do that which other- 
wise they would be powerless to accomplish. 








The Combinations of Corporations. 
By Hon. Daniel J. Ryan. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


In the formation of the great corporations of to-day, which 
either absorb or control the properties of other corporations, 
the banker is an essential factor in the transaction. Without 
his assistance either as an organizer or underwriter, it would 
be impossible to accomplish much in combining corporations. 
The vast sums of money necessary to obtain control of the 
large corporate properties are practically beyond the reach of 
the individuals, and it is to the banker that the great intellects 
of business turn when they desire to massa the capital neces- 
sary to accomplish their object. The banker is v: largely 
responsible for the success or failure of the combinations of 
corporations, as he is largely responsible for their creation. 
I take it for granted, therefore, that a discussion of the ques- 
tion of corporate combinations will not be regarded by this 

either as unwelcome or irrelevant. 

genesis of combinations among men or corporations 
the hopes and ambitions of humanity — 
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alone,” to this morning of the twentieth 
of human civilization has been one long 
individuals into clans and tribes and races, 
the combination and amalgamation of these social entities 
the fullness of time, amidst the clash of wars, both intellect- 
physical, developed camps and cities and nations and 
All the civiilzed progress man has accomplished has 
been done by “getting together.” The greatest nations of the 
earth to-day are those which have combiried states and sov- 
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power on 
t t, and the only rival America has in sight 
as a contestant in the great trade conflict of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And so it has been with the United States. The solidifi- 
cation of a few colonies into a confederation of States and the 
development of these into a blood-cemented union has fur- 
nished the world with the spectacle of a nation whose proud 
career and position challenges human history for a parallel. 
The same irresistible movement for centralization which 
developed these great results has also been active in the social 
and business life of mankind. Originally every man acted for 
himself, lived for himself, bought for himself or traded for him- 
self. In the cradle of the race he mounted his camel, traveled 
over deserts to foreign lands to bring back precious products 
to sell at home. Afterwards he found it safer and cheaper 
and surer to make his trade journeys with associates and the 
caravansaries of ships of the deserts were the first combina- 
tions of transportation. Gradually as man grew more expe- 
rienced he discovered other and better ways of doing business, 
and the association into the forms of corporations developed 
jn the age of the ancient Greeks and Romans. At first, under 





Roman law, corporations could be formed without authority 
from the state, but latterly the emperors assumed the right 
to grant or refuse incorporation. But the coporation, as we 
know it to-day, is a creature of comparatively modern growth. 
There was no a for business purposes in colony 
times. The Bank of North America was organized in 1781, and 
the Bank of New York and the Massachusetts Bank in 1784. 
Up to that time we had no such thing as a mining, manufac- 
turing or business corporation, and of course there were no 
telegraph or railroad companies. In Great Britain they had the 
_— > ager tetmaes e Bank of Ireland and three banks in 


The unquestioned superiority of the corporation as an instru- 
mentality for doing business is wholly accountable for its 
supplanting the old methods of the individual or partnership. 
It has been so perfected by the English and American law that 
it is to-day the most and satisfactory agency in busi- 
ness life. It makes large capital from the union of many small 
funds from numerous sources; it enables an investor to safely 
invest in many enterprises without the care or responsibility 
of any; it furnishes to him an exact knowledge of the limit 
of his Hability; he may sell or buy intelligibly and readily by 
the published reports, dividends or market quotations; his 
death in no wise affects his investment. The corporation as a 
form of transacting business has none of the dangers of part- 
nership, and as compared with individual action and merit 
it is so superior as to be beyond comparison. It is for these 
reasons that the corporation of to-day is in such universal 
favor and use. 

The facility with which business is transacted through cor- 
porate means is only equaled by its marvelous accomplish- 
ments as a social factor. Through and by the corporation 
nearly all the conditions which constitute civilization have been 
attained. They could never have been accomplished through 
individual effort. It built the great lines of that span 
the continent and weave the states into a common brotherhood; 
it constructed the telegraph; it put the telephone in the hum- 
blest homes at a price easy to all; it brings the farm to the city 
and destroys the isolation of rural life through the electric 
railway; it receives the savings of the wage-earner, cares for 
it and invests it to his profit; it has reduced in a very great 
degree the price of the necessaries of life; it has made trave? 
easy and within reach of all classes; it has developed farming, 
mining and manufacturing; it has found a market for the pro- 
duct of the — mine and farm, where before they would not 
have been wo the cost of transportation; it has cheapened 
the cost of living and raised the price of labor; it has builded 
up farms and towns and cities and states; it has converted 
worthless land into valuable terri ;.1t has advanced art, 
science, education and the The 
corporation has been the agency of accomplishing more for 
the human race than any other means devised by the wit of 
man. Because it has been the means of carrying on business 
80 well; it has been the almost universal method of investment 
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The mill must run, to stop is a serious matter. Under these 
dreumstances the manufacturer keéps on without interest 
ypon capital or profit on his investment. There is but one 
out, and that is the sacrifice of their independent and com- 
individualities as manufacturers to become units of 
cembined capital just as a half eéntury ago the workingman 
cased to be an independent laborer to become a unit of an 
industrial system. 
It was to get rid of ruinous competition—ruinous alike to the 
er and employer—that the combination of corpora- 
tons was inaugurated. The same conditions as to railroads, 
in fact it was in their management that consolidation and con- 
centration of capital was first attempted in this country. And 
when first broached it was feared, by the same minds that now 
fear industrial combination, that it would result in exorbitant 
rates for transportation and to the detriment of the public. 
It proved just the reverse. It has redounded to the benefit 
: the shipper, the railroad employee and the stockholder. I 
have not the very latest figures at hand, but I quote from a 
report adopted by the National Board of Trade at its annual 
convention in 1896 the following: “The average charge for a 
ton of freight one mile on thirteen of the most important rail- 
rads in the United States d 1865 was 3.08 cents; in 1870, 
cents; in 1875, 1.36 cents; in , 1.01 cents; in 1885, 0.83 cent; 
1890, 0.77 cent; in 1898, 0.76 cent; in 1894, 0.746 cent; and in 
0.72 cent. Since 1895 the figures have not varied so largely 
have have shown a constant tendency downward.” 


railroads referred to in this report did one-third of the 
rting of the year 1396, and He nen it appears that 0.72 cent 
as much transportation roads as 3.08 cents 
have purchased in 1865. The. railways of this country 
through what industrial corporations pass through at 
and wasteful competition. In 
creation they were chartered as short lines and their 
for existence usually ended in receiverships. That 

of the New York Central road between Albany and Buf- 

was originally owned and operated by sixteen independent 
companies. Witness the splendid result of combined control 
in the system that furnishes the Empire Express and 

without a peer on the globe. Imagine, if you can, 
the present condition of that system under sixteen presidents 
and sixteen boards of directors. A similar evolution is the 
cause of the splendid Pennsylvania system which by combi- 
tation merged isolated and independent lines into one suc- 
cessful whole. 

In the industrial world the Standard Oil Company presents 
the best example of successful comibination, and while from a 
trade standpoint [t may have-its faults, they are faults not 
tesulting from its corporate capacity, but could just as well 
be in by a combination of individuals. Its success 
is due to (1) economy of management, (2) improvement in 
Manufacture, (3) increased production, (4) cheap purchase of 
ous raw material, and the (6) elimination of the waste of com- 

ty has now practically a monopoly of its product, yet it has 

# arranged its business that the great patronizing public 
has-hever had a chance to complain of its abuse. It super- 
induced a market by catering to low prices and making the 
use of its products widespread. In 1871 it sold refined petro- 
leum at 25.7 cents a gallon, to-day it furnishes it to the public 
at about 6 cents a gallon. Its employes are never discontented 
and its officers openly boast that they favor organized labor. 
As a commercial organism it is the most perfect in the world 
today. It was the first instance in this country of an attempt 
to create a “trust” in the legal sense, i. e., place its manage- 
Ment in the hands of trustees outside of its corporate organi- 

ion. This contract of trusteeship was annulled by the 

reme Court of Ohio In the case ot the State vs. Standard 

Company in 1892. This was the end of the strictly legal 
trusts in this country, and from that time the control of the 
Standard Oil Company was resolved back to its stockholders 
and that is its condition to-day. In other words, it is a great 
Corporation that has grown to its present proportions by the 
absorption and purchase of numerous lesser corporations, and 
it stands as a monument indicating what can be done by 
combination and concentration. 


As have used these two instancea—the consolidated railroad 


and the Standard Oi] Company—to illustrate the effects of 
combined capital. Their example has been so indicative of the 
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pin during the past -five years. ay form { advantage of fombedeee owe t 
uring, (faneporting and mining assumed Corporate | years it has been p= | 

ogee the — — every ‘ae oe of ‘human sive production, of capita tal bas 
gédeavor Was occup y & corporation, was especially | ruptc The cami, teen has 
we in regard to manufacturing and railroading. The only taken the new form of Se oe a “trust.” It 
god logical result of all these was that competition | is not a “trust” in the sense BST pS ty and law 
pecame flerce and waste enormous, e old saying that “com- | books use the name. But, er ae 
petition is the life of trade has. just as often been reversed | lar use, and we must accept it notwinatanding that 1 comes 
aa competition frequently been the death of trade. Now let | to us Iadened with all the. the UCE 
w follow this statement to the y Take for instance the | criticism has imposed on it. The ithe term is generally applied to 
manufacturer of a certain article for which the demand is | all combinations of industry for their object more eco- 
yeyond the capacity of existing works to supply. The market | nomic management and the prev of joan Metheny. ip eva It has 
s good, prices and profits are . Every manufacturer | for its further object the cen it or control of the 
fa the same line anxious for Sadr the money therein | several plants composing ‘it, with a te 8 view of regulating the 
alarges his works and increases his producing power. He is | aggregate output of manufactured articles by poeseetaing the 
overt and other inen of ea want to prosper also, and | amount to be manufactured by the different members of the 
up goes new works to manufacture the same | combination and to the prices at which such articles 
gticle, and another does the same and others follow. What | are to be sold. These binations have in their 
jp the result? The goose bag, the golden egg has been enerally taken one the five forms: First, the 
filled; the supply is greater than the demand, and the prices ransfer by the stockholders of the corporations enter- 
go down and down, a under the reaching out to obtain trade. ing into the combination to'a central of “trustees” of all 


their shares, together with'a power of attorney 
to vote such shares at the corporate elections of the respective 
corporations. By this means the absolute control of each cor- 
poration is devolved upon a central committee whose poration, 
on. 
In exchange for the 
to the stockholder called “trust certificates.” Dividends = 
paid to the holders of these “trust certificates” in their in 
vidual character and not as stockholders. The whole Lye 
an organization outside of the corporation, for duving its opera- 
tion the corporation is ly dormant. This is the combi-- 
nation which drew upon all combinations the name of “trust,” 


and is now outlawed by the repeated of the courts. 
The leading ones are those of the Sugar Refineries and 
Standard Oil Company. prveoen Bw apron Lpecrgna of combina- 
tion is for one of ms engaged in e 
business to  uinhian temaindee ates ae ed corpo- 
rations and to issue its. own shares in exchange. also has 
been declared unlawful, and in Ohio save in two 


nature of partnerships as to prices, share in profits, sales in 
certain territory, and so on. These arrangements involved ali 


their property by a central committee. This plan has also been 
decided as illegal. The fourth way is an agreement under 
which competing without entering into a so-called 
partnership or establishing a central board of control agree 
among themselves that sock individually is to take a certain 
course of action, the result of which Ret to diminish or pre- 
vent competition among them and to nA, certain prices 
for the commodities which they each manufacture. This agree- 
ment or combination is legal and has 
fifth form, and the one now applied to all 
is that of a single corporation which 
the different plants. The competing 
formed corporation all their 

dissolve as separate corporations. 
money or stock of the greater 


All of the plans I have mentioned except the last two are 
illegal, and the courts have held them to be so 

ing reasons: First, in so far as they 
the necessaries of life they were illegal under the 
the common law; second, they were illegal because 
in restraint of trade, and third, they were unlawful 


and vest them in parties outside its on 
Understand there was no declaration that the mere combining 
itself was illegal, it. was the illegal use of the combination, 
and the illegal methods through which the combination was 
effected. 

So it is seen that a corporate combination is of itself a legal 
being; it becomes unlawful when it undertakes to do something 
that In itself is unlawful. To use the 
law writer: “The test of the 1 
bination of capital is whether or not 
inal or a civil conspiracy. If it is neither a criminal conspiracy 
nor a civil conspiravy, then it is ow gage notwithstanding the fact 
that its power may be the temptation to exercise 
the power to the ae ta of others is great—so great in 
fact that reasonable men might say that the possession of such 
power tends to the development of the combination Into a con- 
spiracy. The test of the eaity of a combination of capital 
is exactly the same as the test of the legality of a combination 
of labor. Neither ome or the other can be condemned on 
account of any supposed tendencies. Before either combina- 
tion could be pronounced illegal, the proof of its illegal char- 
acter must be clear and conclusive; and the proof must be as 
clear and conclusive in the case of a combination of capital 
as in the case of a combination of oe At the present time 
it would startle both the labor and the legal world to have the 
courts pronounce a oqaenation of labor illegal because. it 
tends to advance any particular occupation, 
because it tends to control a supply of labor in a 
industry, or because it tends to restrain some particular trade. 
The prime object of a combination of labor is to advance wages 


or 
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either directly or indirectly by shortening working hours. If | has held that a combination to regulate 


labor may combine to advance wages, it goes without saying 
that capital should be permitted to combine to advance prices. 
In fact, an advance of prices may be absolutely necessary in 
order to successfully meet the demands of the combination of 
labor. Courts may readily test the validity of their decisions 
concerning the combinations of capital by applying the lan- 
guage used to combinations of labor; if the language is appli- 
cable to both, the chances are that it is sound and of general 
validity. If, however, the propositions laid down concerning 
combinations of capital will not fit combinations of labor with- 
out depriving labor of its admitted rights, then they are not 
valid as regards capital.” 


The courts both of this country and England practically 
adhered to these propositions. 


They have viewed these corporate combinations with consid- 
erable favor and recognized that the right of a corporation to 
acguire by purchase or lease and to own or control as many 
properties and plants in any trade is limited only by its 
resources and its charter. It is based on the same high law 
that — the individual to own as much property as he can 
pay r. 


In the decision of the greatest combination case of the Eng- 
lish courts, viz., the Mogul Steamship Co. vs. McGregor, certain 
general propositions were laid down by Lord Coleridge, Chief 
Justice of England, which have been followed in this country. 
He said all trade is and must be in a sense selfish, there not 
being enough for all; what one man gains another loses. That 
where this competition exists, in the absence of fraud, intimi- 
dation or oppression, there is no principle of law to interfere 
with it. He said further that inasmuch as it is legal for one 
man by competition to shut his rival out of the field, it is 
lawful for two or more to combine to the same end, providing 
the means to be used are only such as the individuals could 
use, namely, lawful means. Lord Coleridge further expressed 
as his opinion in this case that it is legitimate to combine capi- 
tal for all purposes of trade for which capital may, apart from 
combination, be legitimately used in trade, and that the whole 
tendency of modern law runs strongly in favor of allowing 
great combinations in trade. : 


And in this country in the Troy Laundry Machine Company 
case the United States Court said it was legitimate for any 
trader to get the highest price he could for his products and, 
more, that for this purpose it was legitimate for rival manu- 
facturers to agree upon a scale of selling prices for their goods 
anddivide the profits thereof. The MassachusettsSupreme Court 








tion between 
the parties thereto is not illegal, even though it sends to raise 
prices. In the celebrated Trenton Potteries case the New 
Jersey Supreme Coyrt decided that a corporation could pu- 
chase the plants, business and will of another corpore- 
tion, notwithstanding that it tended to diminish or eva 
exclude competition on the ground of the right of contract. 


From a legal standpoint it can, therefore, be regarded a 
settled both in this country and England that the combined 
corporation or “trust” ig valid and lawful and has come 
stay, so far at least as the courts are concerned. How, then, 
do they affect the financial, solid and business life? Are they 
of such advantage that they should be encouraged and sup 
ported? Nowadays a great many men are alarmed by these 
great “trusts,” but this alarm has no substantial foundation, 
in my judgment. It is feared that the elimination of compet 
tion which is steadily going on is bound to produce high prices 
and low wages, thereby injuring the consuming public and 
wage-earner. I think that the very tude of these com 
bined corporations is the protection of the public. The 
investment which lies. therein compels the return of divi 
and interest, and the same manufacturing investor must put 
his prices down-so as to have buyers and returns on his 
money. The large combination of industries leads to large 
economies which allow him to increase his wages, as well @ | 
diminish his prices. This has been the uniform experienc 
in every case of well conducted consolidated industries. A 
monopoly grow out of the absolute control of a product 
cannot even main 


gen 

ing public—these, are the factors that regulate prices 
not the sole arbitrary wish of the manufacturer. He 
may attach a high price to his product and the public 
not buy, or if too a competitor will be 

wah Soret: © meeene price. It is much more to the inter 
est of corporate combination to maintain 
prices than it ever was to the individual producer. 
nation in the market means losses of perhaps millions, if 





product ceases to daily and hourly go upon the market. The 
maintenance of the price of steel rails at $28 ton by the 
United Steel Corporation is a of conserva 
tive and wise management of prices. Rails have been mud 


higher than that before in this country and it was because 
individual producers tried to get the best prices in the opal | 
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et. If there were no controlling power now in the steel | as referred to the combined corporations of the country should 
- world, rails would be no beyond their present | be let alone, that is to say, it is not necessary in order te 
and the result would be t improvement would be | gontrol them to place any more legislation on the statute 
= d and under the struggle for higher prices the market | books. The Sherman Trust Act of 1890, and the domestic 
om rails would be killed. But by fixing a reasonable price | anti-trust acts of the various States are ample to meet all 
t pvements continue and the market is extended indefi- illegal transactions. At the present time there is a great deal 
ly to the decided advantage both of producer and con- | of agitation concerning trusts, and much of it is based on 
i as 
ined 


. misinformation. To hear these arguments you would think 
In summarizing the advantages of corporate combinations | that the entire industries of this country were in the hands 
itcan be demonstrated: of the “trusts,” and that our people were at eS Se in 


)}—That owing to concentration and single management | ¢V®TyY way, and as one it is yam ter to the tariff 
ry to produce a given result. This economy of waste is divi- | ranted when we examine the facts. In anighen we place a very 
between consumer, employee and proprietor. small proportion of the products of all our wong B, -— Bn 


@)}—The export trade can be developed much more profitably — a, A en 


| successfully by establishments with large capital than a 
ould be done by small corporations. sineoa ena, ——— in the year 1900 a total 
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of the output of the trusts was 
According to the census report the operation of large | $1,667,350,941—12 2-3 per cent of the whole. Take the food 
plants has been so successful that taking the combined corpo- | supply, and by that is not meant the agricultural products, 









8 altogether there has been a decided increase in the | but their manufactured product such as flour, 
of employees, and in all cases (except that of travel- | beef, etc. In this matter the trusts produced $286,941, 
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salesmen) there has been an increase in the total amount | $2,227,702,100, or in other words only 12.06 cent of the food 
wages. ' oe Se See wy ” There are 
I-wonld not be discussing this subject fully and fairly did i. workingmen employed he man estab- 
I not call attention to some serious evils in connection with | lishments of this country; of these 400,046 are by the 
trusts, or only 7 1-2 per cent. There are paid in 
wages by all the industrial establishments of this country and 
of this amount $196,122,980 is paid by the trusts, or only 8 45 

* as follows: per cent. 
and organizers of corporations or in- From these facts it is t that the combined corpora- 
: tions which look to the ic to purchase Ser it were’ a0 Saetinele Game competition in 
eir stocks and securities should be req to furnish full | competitors that supply to the market 1-3 per cent of the 
regarding the organization, the property or services | manufactured articles against its 12 2-8 per cent. It is further 
}which stocks or securities are to be issued, amount and | apparent that it would be business suicide to strike down 
of same and all other information necessary | seven-eights of the industries of the country by a tariff reduc- 
fe and intelligent investment. tion in order to punish the other eighth. It will also be con- 
prospectus or announcement of any kind solicit- | ceded that there is no danger to labor from the “trusts” so 
tions which fails to make full disclosures as afore- | long as only 7 1-2 cent of all the wage-earners are in 
ch is false, should be deemed fraudulent, and the | their employ, and so ne So eo ant cae ae 
with their associates held legally responsible.” the wages paid in this counties, ; @ careful and fair 
the English law and should be embodied | examination of all the of the great corporations 





practically 
tur corporation law. Even that, of course, will not prevent | Of to-day will demonstrate 
feorporations and combinations, nor will it prevent people | ous but that they are the latest and best economic 
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vestin There ment of American busines life, and when operated rightly are 
haland his swoney together; neither can the Legislature make | public benefactions. When operated wrongly the courts and 
wd men to order, nor make brainless speculators respon- the eonstituted authorities have ample power to set them 








business men. Beyond some such similar enactment ! right. 
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Topics of Interest. 
>} Sa # 


CRIMINAL LAW—AMENDMENT OF VERDICT. 

A sealed verdict of guilty on certain counts of.an 
indictment, without any finding as to the other counts, 
is held, in Hechter v. State (Md.)/ 56 L. R, A: 457, not 
to be invalidated by permitting the jury, after the ver- 
dict is opened, but before it is recorded, to amend it by 
adding not guilty as to the others. 


RELEASE OF SURETIES ON BOND. 

The failure to require an agent to make ‘weekly re- 
ports of a business transacted by him as stipulated in 
the terms of the agency contract, to secure the faithful 
performance of which a bond was given, is held, in 
Fidelity Mut..L. Asso. v. Dewey (Minn.) 54 L. R. A. 
945, to be such a material departure from the contract 
as will release and discharge the sureties from liability 
on the bond. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS—LIABILITY 
OF CITY. 

The: death of a city employee from small-pox con- 
tracted in tearing down a small-pox hospital, of the 
danger from which he receives no warning, is held, 
in Nicholson v, Detroit (Mich.) 56 L. R. A. 601, not 
to render the ‘city liable; where the work is done 
through a board the duties of which are statutory, and 
which is required to provide small-pox hospitals in 
case of emergency, since the city’s act is a govern- 
mental function. 


REVOCATION OF WILL. 

At common law it is held, in Billington v. Jones 
(Tenn.) 56 L. R. A. 654, that a will is revoked by 
writing upon it a signed pencil declaration, “This will 
is null and void,” stating to witnesses that it is killed, 
and filing it away, where it remains more than twelve 
years until testator’s death, and is referred to only 
once, and then merely by stating that testator would 
never have any peace about it. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


An agent’s occupancy of a house on his principal’s 
property, as a part merely of the contract for services, 
is held, in Davis v. Williams (Ala.) 54 L. R. A. 749, 
not to establish the relation of tenant and landlord be- 
tween him and the principal, so as to preclude him 
from acquiring an adverse title to the property. 


CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS—NOT AF- 
FECTED BY FACT IAT LAND IS AL- 
READY USED BY COMMON CARRIER. 

The condemmation of land for a public wharf is 
held, in Diamond Jo Line Steamers v. Davenport (Ia.) 
54 L. R. A. 859, not to be prevented by the fact that it 
is already in use by a common Carrier as’a landing 
place in connection with its business as such carrier. 


ALLOWANCE OF ATTORNEY’S FEES OUT OF 
CREDITOR’S FUND. 

That the fund reached by a general creditors’ bill 
against an insolvent building and loan association is 
all absorbed by prior claims not secured by mortgage 
or other fixed lien, so that the one who has instigated 
it will receive nothing, is held, in Campbell v. Provi- 
dence Sav. & L. Soc. (Tenn.) 54 L. R. A: 817, not to 
prevent the allowance of a reasonable attorney’s fee 
to his solicitors out of the fund. With this case is a 
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ndte Teviewng the authorities as to the allowante of 
torney’s fees out of the fund for attorneys of creditor. 
who sue in behalf of themselves and other creditors, 
IMPROPERLY FILLING PRESCRIPTIO) 


LIABILITY THEREFOR. 

For a druggist to fill an order for calomel table 

with morphine, and place them in a box labeled “talp 

mel,” without giving notice of the fact, 1s held, in Smith 

v, Middleton (Ky.) 56 L. R. A. 484, to be gross neg 

ligence which will render him liable for punitive dam 
ages in case injury results therefrom. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

The payment by an insolvent debtor within foy 
months of bankruptcy of notes on which he is liabj 
as principal does not entitle his trustee in bankruptey§ 
to recover the amount of such payments, from an ac- 
commodation maker of the notes, who was jointly 
liable to the creditor for their payment, but who neith 
participated in, nor knew of, the payments when made. 
Swarts v. Siegel, 8 Am. B. R. 220. 

x * * 

Whether a bankruptcy court has or has not autho: 
ity, under the bankrupt law, to adjudge that a partner. 
ship which has been dissolved by the death of one of th 
partners, and whose assets are in the hands of a surviy- 
ing partner, is a bankrupt, cannot be collaterally raised 
in a State court, when such an adjudication has in fact 
been made. “Wilson v. Parr, 8 Am. B. R, 230. 

* * 

An insolvent debtor gave to a creditor a preference, 
i.e., paid a part of the debt and gave a note for the bal- 
ance. The creditor endorsed and transferred the note 
in due course toa bank. The debtor a little later went 
into bankruptcy and the bank filed a claim upon the 
note. The real purpose of the claim was to aid the en- 
dorser in obtaining the benefit of a dividend frem the 
maker’s estate without surendering the preference and 
held that the claim should be disallowed upon that 
ground. Matter of Levi, 8 Am. B. R. 244. 


* * * 








The consideration for the transfer of the note was 
that the bank gave to the payee and endorser, credit 
upon its books for a certain sum. Before any part ol 
that.sum had actually been paid the bank was informed 
of the infirmity of the note. Held, that upon this 
ground the claim should be disallowed even upon th 
assumption that the bank is making it in good faith. 
‘Matter of Levi, 8 Am. B. R. 244. : 


RECEIVERSHIPS. 

In a proceeding to require a receiver to show cause 
why he should not be punished for contempt for pet- 
mitting the carrying away of property committeed to 
his care, an affidavit is held, in Oster v. People (Ill) $ 
L. R. A. 462, not to be necessary, where the facts have 
all been brought to the attention of the court by test 
mony taken under a petition, filed in the cause in which 
he was appointed, to have the property restored. 

The mere fact that the receivers of a hospital are 
authorized to operate it is held, in United States In- 
vest ment Corporation v. Portland Hospital (Ore.) 
L. R. A. 627, not to give preference, ipso facto, to any 
debts they may contract in so doing, over prior liens of 
the property, where they are appointed ‘at the request 
of the prior lien holders. 
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AND LAW LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
(Organized August 21, 1878.) 
_Francis Rawle, Philadelphia, Penn. 
y—John Hinkley, 215 N. 8t., Balti- 


Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, WN. ¥. 


CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS ON UNIFORM 
STATE LAWS. 

Amasa M. Eaton, Providesce, R. 1. 

— Albert E. Henschel, New ¥: 


COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERIOA. 
Organized August 15, 1896.) 

t—A. H. Weed, Cleveland. 

to the League—E. K. Sumerwell, New York 


Sec’y—John C. Landis, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 
W. O. Hart, New Orleans, La. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MER. 

ah Puke 

ry— William A. Pr New York. 
“‘freast. T. H. Green, Sioux , Iowa. 
CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
erp —Ale , Montreal. 
4 0. B. Carter. Montreal. 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 



























a 1879. 
(Organized ——> ) 
and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery 


ALASKA. 
(Organized 1896.) 
tnedent—Robert A. Friedrich, Sitka 


—F. DD. K , Janeaa. 
T. J. Dense Juneas. 


(Organised March 4, 1894.) 
EB. Morrison, Prescott. 


ween 3 w. Lewin gaa 


ARKANSAS. 
ised March 15, 1882.) 
B. Rese, Littlé Rook. 
—H, M. Armetead, Little Rock. 
E. Dodge. Little Reck. 


ised May 1 1901.) 

( 

Preident—R. E. Ragland, a tm 
—R. L. Simpson. 

W. J. Herring. 










. 


COLo 
(Organized Septem 
Pneident—Horace G. Lunt. 
@emetary and Treasurer—Laucius W. 


oieed Jame a 1875. 
Qriddent—Oncoee E Peckinn, Haruno, 
teretary—Charies M. Joslyn, Hartford. 


DELAWARE. 
1901.) 
Nields, 
El 
M. Cullen, Georgetown. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Denver 


ned 
his HME trtdent-Besjansin ¥, Leighton, Woahington. 
M. Brown, 
ith. @BORGLA. 
Pruddent—Barton Saith a , 
ey 
D. Atlanta. 
use 0. 
et- ME Prtebdent—James & fab, Lewiston, 
—Milton G. Boise. 
to , eta ted B. bury, Bolse. 
$ ee January 4, 1877.) 

: President —J urray F. Tuley, Chicago. 
sti- Sepsteny 00d Toeaarer 25 H. Matheny, springfield 
ich 

Praident— AF timer, Monticello.” 
are e—Frank E. Gavin, Indianapolis. 
In- INDIAN ‘ 
<9 February 23, 1900.) 
Reeiary— ¥. Kennedy, South 
yd J. Fanuin. South MoA lester 
I 
est 


KANSAS, 

« January 9, 1883.) 
President-—B. F. Sariton, " 
Secretary—D. A. Valentina, Cay Ceitor. 
Treasurer—Howell Jones, 

KENTUCKY. 


President—C. V. McElroy, Bowling Green. 
Treasurer. Kennedy Helm, Louisville 


LOUMSIARA, 

(Organized April 20, 1899.) 
President—Sernard M: New Orleans. 
Secretary— Wm. 8. Benedict, New Orleans. 

MAINE. 

(Organised March 18, 1891.) 


President—J: Ww. Portland. 
Secretary wal reese Lets 6. Cornish, Augusta 
MARYLAND, 
(Organised August 28, 1896.) 
President— Benj in} eeeat, Cumberiand. 
‘Treasurer—Frank @. Turner, Baltimore. 
MICHIGAN. 
(Organized June 1, 1890.) 
President—Adolph Sloman, Detroit. 
Secretary. illiam 


— pene, Grand Reptie. 
Treasurer—Arthur C. Dennison, Grand Rapids. 
MINWESOTA. 


(Organised October 2. 1883.) 
President—M. B. Webber. 





eee SW. Oat taliwener, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

President —Robert Lowry, Jackson. 

never 0 it Wikenson 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA. 
(Organized January 8, 1835.) 
President—Charles R. jomsent, Baie. 
Secretary—Edward C. Ruseell, 
Treasurer—F. D. Miracle Helena. 


NEBRASKA. 
(Organized January 27, 1900.) 
President—S. P. Davidson, Teoumseh. 
Treasurer—C. A. Goss, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Organized August 10, 1873.) 
President— Frank S. Streeter, Concord. 
Secretary and ‘Treasarer—Arthur H. Chase, Concord 
NEW JERSEY. 
Prestiend—Babert Be: yarns, 
‘Treasurer—Chas. Cc. Diack Jersey Chr. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Ogu January 19, 1886.) 
President—W. . Santa Fe. ua 
‘Treasurer—George Ww. Santa Fe 
NEW YORK. 
May 3, 1876.) 


( 
President—Jobn G. Mil Buffalo. 
Secretary— Frederic E. Wathams, Albany. 
Treasurer—Albert Hessberg, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

(Urgamsed Feb. 10, 1899.) 
President—Charles M. Raleigh 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. C. Biggs, Durham. 

NORTE DAKOTA. 
President—J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks. 
Secretary and Treasurer—W. H. Thomas, Leeds. 
OKLAHOMA. 
J 


President—W. 8. Den Ea” “AI 


OHTO. 

(Oupneiet J 8, 1880.) 
President—Joha W. W m, Cincinnati. 
Secretary —Smith W. Bennett, Columbus. 
Treasurer—Henry Bannon, Portsmonth. 

OREGON, 
(Organizea October 18, 1890.) 
rete 3 S. Wood. Portland. 
‘Treasurer—Chas. J. Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Organised January 16. 1895.) 
President—C. La Kue Munson, Williamsport. 





— William H, Staake, Philadelphia. 
nen Willie Loyd, Mechanicaburg: 
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clined to run. Mr. Williams was then 
unanimously chosen. 

The clerk of the court is always the 
secretary of the Bar association, and 
there is no treasurer. 

John W. has been president for 
several years. e travels a great deel 
Mr. Beach has presided over all 
recent bar meetings. 


GEORGIA. 


E 


West, O, A. k, R. O, Jordan, 
. Felton Hatcher, O. H. Tarner, A. 

Miller, Wilfred O. Lane and M. D. 
Jones. 

The committee was instructed to 
make its repurt October 38. 

It was stated by a prominent mem- 
of the bar the cause of 


Pie 


the question in order to put 
@ stop to cut 

The meeting was unanimous.in pass- 
ing the motion to appoint .the com- 


KANSAS. 

The Shawnee Oounty Bar Association 
met on September 8 in the District 
Court room at Topeka and received the 
resolutions presented by the committee, 
and resolved that they be spread upon 
the records of the whee District 
Court and copies be sent to the Supreme 
Court and the United States District 
Court. Short talks were made by 
Judge S.. H. Allen, Judge D. Mz. 
Valentine, David Overmyer and T. W. 
Harrison. 


court room, Auburn, to pass resolutions 
Fg agg meena eyo 
. Harris, who was a member of the 
association. There was a attend- 


funeral deceased as representa- 
tives of the Androscoggin Bar Associa- 
tion. gen’ were 


rill, Judge Drew. Henry W. 
Judge Mitchell and Ruel W. Smith. 

On a motion of Judge Mitchell a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draw 
up resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Sante, The following were ap ted 
by the chair: Ex-Mayor W. H. Jud- 
kins, of. Lewiston; Ex-Mayor W. H. 
Newell, of Lewiston; Tascus Atwood, 
of Auburn, and R. W. Orockett and D. 
J. Callahan, of Lewiston. 

On a motion of Mr. Oakes it was 
voted that Judge Wing, as president of 





the association, write a letter of sym- 
pathy to Mre. Harris. The matter of 
memoriai services was referred to the 
committee on resolutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Olinton Bar Association held its 
annual on the afternoon of 
September 18. The following officers 
were elected: President, Jonathan 
Smith; seoretary and treasurer, Allan 
G. Buttricok; standing comm 
Walter R. Dame, Orra L. Stone an 

E, O’Toole. Attorney Thomas 
F. Gibbons was admitted to member- 
ship and it was voted to hold an associ- 
ation dinner within a sbort time, W. 
R. Dame, W. H. Dietzman and T. L. 
Walsh being appointed a committee to 
make ts therefor. There 
is planned a in the arrange- 
ments for the cl g of the lawyers’ 
offices, the new schedule calling for 
closing on Monday, Tuesday and Frid 

d Friday afternoon of 


‘NEW YORK. 


*"Seoretary F. E. Wadhams, of the 
New York State Bar Association, an- 


nounces that Dr. R. Masujima, of 
Tokio, a distin member of the 
bar the invi- 


of Jepen, accepted 
tation of association to deliver the 
annual address and read a payer. 
Dr. Masujima has selected as the title 
of his address, ‘‘The Present Position 


of Japanese Law and Jurisprudence,’’ 
and the subject of his paper, ‘‘Japan- 
ese Law in Relation to Status of 


Foreigners.’’ The address will give an 
explanation of the Japanese codes in 
relation to their place in historical 
jurisprudence. The essays will treat 
of the civil and commercial relations of 
foreigners. or foreign companies or 
ns, who live, carry on bus- 
iness, or conduct their affairs, or whose 
interests may remain or be represented 
in Japan, giving a general view of the 
rights and imm es of foreigners in 
to their positions both in the 
civil and in the commreeial code. 

Dr. Masujima was graduated in 
English law at the Univeristy in Tokio, 
and was afterward called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, London, in 1883. 
He was one of the chief sand 
the English law 


first 
school at Tokio, established in 1885. 
He has y been appointed the 
legal adviser to the British Legation in 


Tokio. 


THE BAR AT LARGE 


Personal and Pueane ee 
(Attorneys are requested to notices 
S — No charge 


is mede—ma 


New England States. 


CONNEOTICUT. 
Groton.—Frederick P. Latimer, who 
studied with and who is now in part- 
nership with Charles W. Oomstock, 
of Norwich, has a Groton office 


the ferry slip, where he may be con- 
sulted between the hours of 8 and 11 :80 
&. m. 

Hartford.—A ne Lonergan has 
opened an office in Hartford, ““"""S 











Hartford. —Oornelius J. Danah 
of the best known members of 
necticut bar, has established an 
—— — te: i en Mr. 0 

continue ge 
Meriden and ion 


: 
g 
é 
E 
E 
é 
Fy 


state, he has 
the legislative 
quarters overlooking Bushnell par! 

Associated with him and } 


4 


of mach prominence in that section 
the firm name to be known as [ 
& Rourke. 


New Haven.—Ex-Governor Chars 
R. Ingersoll has given up his law off 
where he hes been for a quarter of, 
century and has moved his library» 
his home on Fim street. 

MAINE, 
" Houlton.—Hon.">Don A. H. Powe 
and James Archibald have formed, 
partnership. 

Portland.—Frank H. Swan, of Port 
land, has just received papers from 
Soci oeatt fer tb di 
is a new office, rendered ‘ on 
account of the amount of work 
has piled up of late, being more tha 
a Attorney Dyer could well at- 

to. 


Portland.—Assistant Oounty Attor- 
ney Scott Wilson will retire at the clos 
of his present term. He has notified 
County Attorney Whitehouse of his 
intention, and says he will devote all 
his time to his private practice atter 
oo ae seuains a several a 
or the tion, among them A 
Chapman, president of the Comma 
Council; William H. Gulliver, Obarle 
E. sg James O. Fox and William 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


building 
Sugden block last winter. 
at the Spencer office evenings only. 
Springfield.—James H. Reilly, Jr., 
of this city and Joseph F. Carmody, 
have formed a ership, 
name of Reilly & Oarmedy, 
and have opened an. office in the Oourt 
Square building. —* 
Springfield.—John Fran Malley, 
who uated from the Yale law 
school June, has opened an office im 
room 286 in the Court Square theatre 
building. 
Springfield.—Robert 8. Folsom has 
opened an office in room 237, Court 
square theatre building. 
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: —Frederick G. Wooden TENNESSEE. building, where they will continue in 
ned an office in room 281, Oourt Bristol.—For the reason that the Hon, | general 
: Hal H. Ha was recently elected -— J. Petit, Daniel 
lakefield.—Chas, H. Studley, Jr., Ohancellor of the First Division of Ten- Ww. and Charles W. ay oy 
the nesses, the law firm of Onurtin & formed a co- 

Haynes. has been dissolved. Mr. name of Petit, Parker & Kopf, with 
lorcester.—The new firm of Hopkins Haynes will be succeeded by Mr. H. offices at room 36, 94 La Salle street. 
Estey med offices on the BH. Shelton, and the new firm will be Telephone Main 1275. 

b floor of the State Mutual build- known as Curtin & Shelton. Ohicago.—George R. Peck, general 
It is composed of W. 8, B, Hop- OChattanooga.~William F. Obamlee, counsel for the Chicago, Milwaukee 












son of the late Col. W. 8. B. 
pkins, and Edmund T. Estey, who 

from Northampton. Mr. Hop- 
was formerly of the firm of Hop- 
tins, Smith & Hopkins. 





Middle Atlantic States. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Bridgeton.—The firm of Newoomb & 
Bart has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 

Hlizabeth.—W. D. Wolfskiel has 
poved from the Denman building to 
mom 41, fourth floor, of the Hersh 
uilding at 207 Broad street. 

Jersey Oity.—Reoorder Hyman 
lamarus = net tn he from 404 
Avenue to 4 venue D, adjoining 
the Free Public Library. 

NEW YORK. 


8c: 
#56 


peer? $3 


Signor hus been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Everest will continue to 
oopy the former offices at 9 Olinton 
dtet, while Mr. Signor will establish 
his office in the Winslow block on 
Brinkerhoff street, in the rooms over 
F.P. Lobdell & Oo.’s store, formerly 
owoupied by Mr. Rufus Merrihew. 
Rochester.— A new firm has just been 
consolidated under the name of McGuire 
& Wood. The members inclade Horace 
McGuire, Hiram Wood and Onrtis Fitz- 
fimons. Their offices will be in the 
Wilder building. 

Schenectady.—-Mr. Lester Hubbard, 
formerly of Oohoes, has opened an 
thee in Schenectady. 


FF 


itititg ii 





= Watkins.—G. M. Velie has entered 
ng." into partnership with Olin T. Nye. 
‘mer PENNSYLVANIA. 

the Glearfield.—George M. Bilger has 
nt of # moved his offices from the Republican 
ge @ bailding to the Woolridge building, 
aker, second floor, corner Market and Third 
ssist- §% streets. 

Morristown.—Oharles D. McAvoy has 
oved Hi removed his office from Swede street 
len’s HM to airy near Church. 

oo Uniontown.—The firm of Lindsey & 
Jéhnson has been changed to that of 

aken Hi Lindsey, Johnson & Rush, the latest 

J member being Frank P. Kush. 

— Southern States. 

ally KENTUOKY. 

ir of Shelbyville.—The firm of Gilbert, 

I be Peak & Gilbert, of Shelbyville, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. 

Jr., Hon. G. G. Gilbert and son Ralph will 

dy, Continue under the firm name of Gil- 

dy, MARYLAND. 


vant Baltimore.—On September 11 Miss 


Etta H. Maddox, of Baltimore, ap- 
ey, before the clerk of the Court of 
law at Annapolis and qualified and 
) in the outh of admission to the bar 
tre of Maryland. Maddox is the 


Miss 
Woman who urged at the last session of 
has the ture the passage of the bill 
urt Which entitled women to practice law 
in this state, and she is the first woman 
ever admitted here. 





of Oanton, Ga., has removed to this 
city, and will in the future make this 
his home. He is. cousin of Geo. W. 
Ohamlee, avd is a graduate of the 
law school at Huntington, Tenn. He 
has formed » partnership with Geo. 
W. Ohamlee for the practice of law, 
and will occupy offices in the’McCon- 
nell block 

Memphis.—Judge W. D. Beard,“of 
Memphis, has been selected as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee after a two day’s conference 
among the five members of the new 
court. Judge Beard was re-elected to 
the Supreme bench in August, after 
serving a full term of eight years 


TEXAS 


Austin.—W. J. Greer, of Van Zandt 
County, has been appointed District 
Attorney of the Seventh Judicial Dis- 
trict by Gov. Sayers to succeed R. W. 
Simpson, resigned. Mr. Greer 1s the 
Democratic nominee for the office to 
which he has been appointed to filla 
vacancy. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ohnarleston.—Austin M. Locke has 
rented the offices in the Maxwell build- 
ing and will resume the practice which 
he gave up several years ago to enter 
business in Oklahoma Territory. 

Olarksbarg.—James T. Olark. former- 
ly of Kenova, has opened an office here 
in the Stuart building. 





Central States. 


ILLINOIS. 

Obicag>.—Henry W. Wales, Jr., on 
motion of D. B. Oheever, was admit- 
ted in the United States Oircmt Oourt 
recently. 

Ohicago.—Gordon J. Murray, former- 
ly with the firm of Pam, Calhoun & 
Glennon, has severed his connection 
with that firm and opened an office 
for general in the Tacoma 
building, suite 805. Telephone, Main 
863 


Ohicago.—Announcement is made of 
the establishment of the firm of Job & 
Taylor, with offices at suite 832 Mar- 
quette building. Frederick W. Job 
is president of the State Board of 
Arbitration, and his legal confrere, 
Dudley Taylor, was formerly senior 
member of the law firm of Taylor, 
Ingraham & Sadler. 

Chicago.—F. A. Woodbary has 
moved his office from 97 Olark street 
to room 78, 90 Washington street. 

Ohicago.—The firm of Werner & 
Toolen has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. 0. A. Toolen will remain 
in the offices formerly oceupied by the 
firm in the Ashland block; Charles A. 
Werner has move his office to suite 
401, Kedzie building, 120 Randolph 
street. Telephone Central 1476. 

OChicago.—Charles W. Wright and 
Oharles N. French announce that 
they have entered into partnershy 

er the firm name of Wright 
French, with offices at 911 Association 





Benjamin B. 
=. = formed a co-partnership 
the firm name of Goldsmith & 


Danville.—Ji "M. W. Thompson, 
of Dan the position of 
county of Vermillion county and 
on 16 was appeinted by 
Gov. Yates circuit judge of the Fifth 
Judicial fill 


District, to the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Ferdinand 


& Wiley has been dissolved, W. J. 


IOWA. 


They will occupy a suit of rooms in 26- 
28-80 Clapp block. 
MICHIGAN. 


Columa.—F red. E. Helwig has 
offices in the rooms over the 
drug store. 

North Lansing.—Walter 8S. Foster 
has opened offices over the State Sav- 
ings Bank. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—N. D. Bessesen has 
opened an office at 250 ‘Temple Court. 

OHTO, 
Dayton.—The firm of Wright & 
who for a number of years oo- 
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cupied offices. in the Huston buil 
have removed to rooms 800-1-2 Rei 
building. 

Middletown.—The firm of Donley & 
Rhonemus has been dissolved and each 
partner wiil practice separately. 

Toledo.—The well known firm of 
Ritchie, Murphy & Phalen has dis- 
solved ip. Mr. Murphy and 
Pierce Phalen will remain together, 
i. Bryon Ritchie will practice sepa- 

rai y: 


WISCONSIN. 
=Madison.—The nent firm of 
Bird, Rogers & Elver has been dis- 


solved, Ool. George W. Bird, the senior 

member, will be associated with 

Stephen W. Gilman, who has been 

connected with the work of devising 

-_ new system of state accounting now 
use. 





Western States. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Diego.—Albert M. Johnson and 
Hiram W. Johnson have formed a co- 


partnership, with offices in the Lewis 
building, 504 J street. 
COLORADO. 

Denver.—Horace Hawkins, of the 
firm of Patterson, Richardson & Haw- 
kins, has been named as a member of 
the bar examining board to succeed 
H. O. Oharpiot, resigned. The appoint- 
ment is made by the Supreme Court, 
and the term is five years. 

Pueblo.—Thomas R. Evans, formerly 
of Newton, Kan., has removed to 
Pueblo and will be associated with 
Charles B. Phillip in the Central block. 
The name of the firm is Phillip & 
Evans. 


KANSAS. 

Great Bend. ~—A firm compused of W. 
B. .Hess, O. A. Swartz and G. W. 
Nimocks has been organized and will 
begin practice in rooms above the New 
York store. It will be known as 
Nimocks, Swartz & Hess. 

Topeks.—The firm of Keeler, Hite & 
Sherman will soon be dissoived, Judge 
Keeler removing to Atchison, where 
he will practice law and Adrian Sher- 
—_ taking up a practice in Kansas 

ty. 





NEW YORK CITY BAR. 


Matters of Interest to Attorneys Prac- 
ticing Within the Limits of 
Greater New York. 

(New York attorneys are requested te 

notices of of Ceacenn, Anes Hy ~ 
sertion. No charge is made.— 








Judge Fursman Resigns. 


Edgar L. Fursman announces his 
resignation as justice of the Supreme 
Court for the third department. John 
T. Little announces his resignation as 
assistant attorney for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Oompany. They have 
formed a co-partnership for general 
practice under the firm name of Furs- 
man & Little, with offices at 82 Nassau 
street, Mutual Life building. 





Kellogg & amos ae 
Tae firm of Kellogg & Beckwith, 
composed of Frederick R. Kellogg and 
S. Vilas Beckwith, announce that 


Dean Emery has become associated 
with them. 





National Surety Company. 


Condert, Jr. 

H. Masten, Oarlisle N 
gf King, Allen W. Evarts, 
sons, Stephen H. Olin, George Welwood 
Murray. 

* Several of these gentlemen have here- 
tofore been connected with a surety 
company, and will bring not only a 
large professi experience, bat a 
special knowledge in surety matters. 
Joel Rathbone, an cer of the 
Lawyers’ Surety Company for the 





The La 
cas of tho code ettoueeliens the 
kind in tne city. 





- Justice Steckler Honored. 


In the presence of many hundred 
residents of the East Side, a handsome 
—_—, of Justice Alfred Steckler was 
hung in the Fourth Manicipal Dis- 
trict Court by lawyers of that section 
of arte. boty went the high re- 
which they held the services 

ormed in that court for 


propriate 
tion speeches were made by Frankl 
Pierce and John Palmieri. 

Judge George F. Roesch, the presid- 
ing justice of the court, in accepting 
the it, said : 

**While sitting in this court, Judge 
Steckler was lenient with the tenant 
class and impartial in his judgments. 
He was rapid in poe dispatch of busi- 

careful accord 


& proper 
hearing to all. 
‘*His experience here, the know 

of human nature and principles of the 
law he acquired unquestionably are 
of aid to him in the higher court in 
which he is now active. The honorable 
rewards of professional and public life 
are but few and fieeting, and the pub- 
lic but too readily forgets the arduous 
and conscientious labors of a hard- 
working judge.’’ 





The ruling of New Jersey courts for- 
bidding New York lawyers to appear 
in cases tried there, has been rescinded. 

The original ruling resulted from a 
misunderstanding respecting the prac- 
tice of New York judges in cases where 
members of the New Jersey bar were 
retained 

At the time that the New Jersey 
order was announced the entire New 
York bar objected to the ruling, on 
the ground that a dozen New York 
lawyers were employed in New Jersey 
cases to one New Jersey lawyer engaged 
on a New York case. For this reason 
many prominent lawyers of this ct 
pointed out it was unjust to 
nate against members of the New York 
bar in that way. 








Professor Keener Now a Justice, 

Governor Odell on September 11 ap. 
pointed William <A. Keener, of New 
York, a justice of the Supreme Court, 
to take the plave of the late Justig 


Miles Beach. The Governor has haj 
this appointment under consideration 


for several months. Mr. Keener was 
formerly dean of the Columbia Univer. 
sity Law School. 

vernor Odell has been a warm 
personal friend of Professor Keener for 
many years, through his association 
with Oolumbia University. Governor 


Keener 1s one of the best 
known law instructors in the country, 
About ten years he was ai 
dean of the Oolambia Law School, 
where he lectured principally upon 
equity und law. of corporations. A 

year ago last A he resigned his 
on He still ntains his connec 
tion with the law school, however, 
and frequently lectures there. Profes- 
sor Keener is the author of ‘‘ Quasi 
Contracts,’’ which 1s said to be the 
only mae tg aang “w upon the 
subject country tis a recog: 
nized authority. Professor Keener is 
a graduate of Harvard. He was at one 
time an instructor there. He practices 
law at 49 Wall street, and lives at 500 
Park avenue with his wife and one 
son. He is about fifty years of age. 
The news of his appointment was 
received with great satisfaction at 
Columbia, where he is a great favorite. 





Job E. Hedges Resigns. 


Job E. Hedges has resigned the posi- 
tion of Deputy Attorney General for & 
New York State. Mr. Hedges gives as 
his reason for resi; that his pri- 
vate practice requires all time. 

Job E. Hedges was made a Deputy 
Attorney General of the State by 
Attorney General Davies on May 31, 
1899. The of the appointment 
was to establish a new Po eee in 
the Attorney General’s office, the plan 
being to supervise m this ‘additional 
branch the interests of stockholders in 
defunct corporations and companies in 
the hands of receivers. 

It was the idea of the Attorney 
General that receivers ought to be 
forced to wind up their affairs ins 
reasonable time, and not be allowed & 
let the business along. 

The salary a ed to Mr. Hadges’ 
new office was $8,000 a year. He had 
been secretary tu Mayor Strong from 
1895 to 1897, and he was made a city 

by the mayor in the latter 
year. He is 40 years old, a Princeton 
graduate, and a member of many clubs. 
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-‘@ card with my name on it 


‘was appearing under 


Impostor Detected. 
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er said : 
**T learned about this 


: 
Fiz Feke 


: 


presented at my office. 
the card did not come 
upon inguiry I learned that 


fe 
AH 
“FEE 


Essex Market Police 
never do business at that court, and I 
am sure I do not know how the man 
happened to hit upon my name. But 
{did not wish any one to be separated 
from his money such use of 
my name, and I did not wish the 
firm’s reputation to be used by an 
impostor. So my partner, A. Mitchell 
Lesliv, took steps to bar the man from 
appearing before the Essex Market 

urt. Of course, it was useless in 
such a case to proceed against the man 
personally, and, besides, we did not 
wish the notoriety such a suit would 
bring. He has been shut out of that 
court, and if he tries to vome before 
any other we will take smilar action.’’ 





Prominent Lawyers Pass Away. 


During the last month six well 
‘known members of the New York City 
Bar have joined the great majority. 

Daniel P. Ingraham died on the even- 
ing of September 8, in the Hotel Lin- 
coln, at the age of 64 years. He was 
@ son of the late Ohief Justice 
Ingraham of the Supreme Oourt and a 
brother of Justice George L. Ingraham, 
of the Supreme Oourt. 

On the same evening Maurice J. 
‘Power, a prominent Democrat and a 
member of the Board of Aqueduct 
Commissioners, died at his home, 317 
East Nineteenth street, of inflammation 
of the lungs and diabetes. He was 
born in Ireland Oct. 14, 1838, and came 
to this conntry a stone cutter’s appren- 
tice. His was rapid and he 
became head of the National Fine Art 
Foundry. There many notable statues 
were cast under his direction. Mr. 
Power first entered politics under 
Samuel J. Tilden’s advice. With him 
he established the County Democracy, 
an anti-Tammany seg ow ty 

He served as Judge, 1880-90; 
Unitea States Shipping Oommissioner, 
1890-97, and Aqueduct 


Commissioner 
1897-1902. He succeeled James C. 


Duane on the Aquedact Board. 


On the 16th, Bert Reiss, of Brooklyn, 
died of typhoid fever He was born 
in Germany in 1874. He was admitted 
to the bar in Kings Oounty in 1895 
and at once went into politics, as an 
opponent of the blican organiza- 
tion. Obarges made by him in a pub- 
lic speech last led to the removal 
from office of Gaden, of Kings 
ae Governor Odell. Reiss was 
for several years receiver for the John 
Good Oordage and Mavhine Company, 
and also for the Brighton Beach Rail- 
road Oompany. 

Five days later Robert Cornell Embree 
passed away at Flushing, L. L., aged 





79. He studied law in the offices of 
Peter Jay and Hamilton Fish and was 
admi to fhe bar in 1847. He 
became a partner of Walter Rutherf 
and the partnership continued 

the death of Mr. Rutherford, abont 
thirty years ago. Mr. Embree contin- 
ued in active tice until last winter, 
when he wi w from all business 
except the care of several estates, of 
which he had for many years been 
trustee. 

On the twentieth, Oivil Justice 
Joseph H. Stiner expired of 
apoplexy at Arverne, L. I., where he 
had been spending the summer. 
Justice Stiner had for many years been 
a justice of the Municipal Court. and 
generally ed at the Highth Dis- 
trict Court at Twenty-third street and 
Eighth avenue. He was prominent in 
Hebrew circles, and was also a promi- 
nent Tammany Hall man and an old 
friend of Richard Oroker. 





Sudden Death of William Alien Butter. 


William Allen Butler, 
generally as one of the leading au- 
thorities on American admiralty law 
and the author of several noted 
died at his residence, Round in 
Palisade avenue, Yonkers, on the even- 
ing of September 9, of gastritis after 
an illness of but a single day. 

He was born in Albany, N. Y., Feb: 
20, 1825, and was the son of Benjamin 
Franklin Butler, one of the most 
prominent leaders of the bar of this 
century. 

He was educated in Albany, where 
he wac the close friend of the Van Der 
Poels, Olcotts, and other old up-State 
families. He afterward went with his 
father to Washington. After Mr. 
Batler, Sr., had finished his official 
services as Attorney General, he re- 
turned to New York, where William 
Allen Butler, after being graduated 
from the University of the Oity of 
New York and being admitted to the 
bar in 1846, became aseociated with 
him in business, 

Mr. Bautler’s law firms since he 
started in business were Barney & 
Butler, of which firm Hiram Barney, 
the close friend of Abraham Lin 
and at one time Collector of the Port 
of New York, was the senior member; 
Barney, Humphrey & Butler. Barney, 
Batler & Pursons, the last. named 
member being George W. Parsons ; Bat- 
ler, Stillman & Hubbard, the two latter 
being Thomas E. Stillman and Thomas 
H. Hubbard, who since his retirement 
from the law has been identified with 
Southern Pacific “Railroad interests. 
The present firm is Butler, Notman,Jo- 
line & Mynderse, of 54 Wall street, this 
city. Mr. Butler had continued his 
legal practice to the time of his death, 
being identified with many important 
corporations and trusteeships, but it is 
about three years since he last appeared 
in court. 

Mr. Butler was President of the 
American Bar Association in 1886, 
and of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York in 1886-7. He- was 
one of the active organizers of the City 
Bar Association, and in 1888 delivered 
before it a history of the revision of 
the statutes of New York and - 
phical sketches of the revisers, ud- 
ing his father. Before beginning the 
practice of law he spent nearly two 
years in Europe. 

Daring his wanderings abroad Mr. 
Butler contributed to a magazine called 
‘*The Literary World,’’ a series of 





The anthorship of ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear’’ remained a secret for a while. 


being a satire upon sharp business 
methods ; ‘‘The Bible by Itself,’’ ‘‘ Life 
of Van Buren,’’ ‘‘Lawyer and 


age of 12. This ty in learning 
proved to be no mere flash, as often- 
times happens, but alwa: 


years with whom he was associated, 
and the superior of most of his contem- 
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history, 
and especially that branch of it known 
as entomology. 

Of the same class of ’45 the men who 
became most conspicuous were Judge 
Thomas Russell, Gen. P. A. Porter and 
aac J. P, Reynolds of Harvard Uni- 
versi iy. 

After his graduation he visited Europe 
and travelled quite extensively. Upon 
this tour he and Phillips Brooks trav- 
elled fae bese Siaener. and visited, 
among other places, Norway. 
of the anecdotes of the tour that the 
unread N: took them to be, in 
physique, sample Americans, and thus 
were more powerfully impressed than 
before with the dignity of the great 
republic beyond the seas. 


next two or three years was confined 
wholly, or nearly so, to office practice. 
Early in 1854 he was ap ted reporter 
of decisions of the hi court, the 
supreme judicial. This is an office 

which, in Massach 
by favor or upon political considera- 
t From the organization of the 
court it has been held by men of recog- 
nized capacity and learning in the law. 
Three, a leat, ee the reporters — 
Gray became j ives—Oushing ’ cker- 
ing and Metvalf—and one, Allen, served 
later with distinction as attorney- 
general. 
On Aug. 23, 1864, he was appointed 
associate justice of the court, and, by 
@ gradually attained seniority, through 
the resignation or decease of those who 
preceded him in the service, he became 
chief justice on Sept. 5, 1878, to which 
tion he was appointed by Gov. 
William B. Washburn. As a writer of 
decisions he stood pre-eminent among 
his learned associates of the same bench. 
In 1848, and subsequently, Mr. Gray 
was an ardent member of the then 
i i Many of 


name associated in any 
‘enterprise. ’’ 

Such was Horace Gray when, in 1881, 
he was called to the bench of the su- 


Simultaneously with his completion 
of a fine residence in Washington in 
1887 came the announcement of Judge 
Fs tba ve rey - Miss Jeanette 

of Associate’J ustice 
Matthews of Ohio. 3 





Judge Gray, sapported by a majori 

of the court, Gaatahabd “ths a 

Opinion sustaining the right of the 
t to make paper 

fogal tender. In this j 

an 
press by the veteran George Bancroft. 
In July of the present year the resig- 


nation of Justice Gray was placed in 
the hands of the Presdent. It was ac- 


his full salary, $10,000 annum. 
Ohief Justice Oliver W Holmes, 
of Massachusetts, was appointed to 
stroke of Santee last J which 
anuary, w 
was followed not long after by another. 


WM. F. HOWE, OLD-TIME LAWYER. 


Reminiscences of the Man Who Once 
Dominated the City’s Criminal 
Courts. 

When William Frederick Howe died 
there passed away the last of a coterie 








of great criminal lawyers that made the 
bar of this city famous during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. For 
many years Mr. Howe, who f 

the well-known firm of Howe & Hum- 
mel, was the peer, and in the opinion 
of many judges and lawyers the superi- 
or, of such great criminal lawyers as 
James T. Brady, Daniel Dougherty, 
John Graham, William A. Beach and 
many others. Mr. Howe was the only 
one of these great lawyers to survive 
the close of the nineteenth century, aud 
during the 
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‘*What was it?’’ eagerly exclaimed 
several of those who heard him and saw 


cor; n—a sad, sad end to come to.’’ 
. was most 
captivating jurors by his a - 


court and spellbound beau- 

tifal beard ms fancies of hie fertile 

or ger He frequently and most 
y 


Mr. Howe defended the prisoner snc- 
cessfully. His defence was that the 
insane a victim of 


and looked the picture of misery 
insanity during all the days of 
hen the verdict of acquit- 


he was all right. 

Another story is told of Mr. Howe’s 
tears while for a client's life 
or liberty At one session of the court, 
while Recorder 
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HON. PETER B. McLENNAN, 
Associate Justice. 





the body of the man whose mistress she 


had been and who tried to discard her. 
The girl was put on trial before the 
stoical Recorder Smyth. The then 
District Attorney refused to accept Mr. 
Howe's offer of a plea of murder in the 
second degree, which Elia was anxious 
to interpoue. 

The girl was put on trial for her lite, 
and it was a trifling incident that 
enabied Mr. Howe to turn the tide in 
her favor. The cross-examination by 
the District Atturney disclosed the fact 
that in the pocket of the dead man was 
found a letter from another woman 
begging him to come and visit her and 
to continue their illicit relations. This 
letter was couched in very amatory 
terms, and the prosecution tried, after 
bringing out the fact of the existence 
of the letter, which was news to Mr. 
Howe, to exclude it. Realizing the 
effect that he could produce with the 
letter, Mr. Howe insisted on its pro- 
duction before the jury. Recorder 
Smyth permitted Mr. Howe to read 
the letter to the jury. Word for word, 










HON. PARDON C. WILLIAMS, 
Associate Justice. 









in measured, solemn tones, the lawyer 
peo Aaye hn atagd the letter tell with 


thrilli 
i of the case recently, Mr, 
Howe said: ‘‘You must see the 


strength of my position when I tell 
you that the District Attorney had pre- 
pared the j to believe that the man 
whom Ella Nelson had shot had been 
weaned from his wife by the defend- 
ant, and had been, by her machina- 
tions and threats, prevented frum 
returning te his family. Well do I 
remember rounding in its fullest mean- 
ing a sentence to the jury. ‘This man 
died with a wilful lie in his mouth and 
a — lie in his pocket.’ ’’ 

In addressing the jury in the girl’s 
behalf Mr. — did his usual dramatic 
by-play. risoner was seated with 
her a between her hands. 
Suddenly Mr. Howe turned around and 
without the slightest warning to her, 
made his dramatic by-play. He seized 
her wriste, quickly pulled her arms 
apart, distended so that the girl’s tear- 


HON. ALFRED SPRING, 
Associate Justice. 





















































































































































body under his (Unger’s) bed, in which 
his son slept that night. After 
boy had left the house, U cut 
the head from the body, it to 
East River and threw it off of a 
boat. He then returned home, 
off the legs and arms, and sent 
them and the body of Boles to Balti- 
more in a ww Supt. Byrnes, 
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name. He traced the man to 
"s home and induced Unger to 
a confession. Supt Byrnes 
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HON. WILLIAM H. ADAMS, Bules and. killed him. Mr. 
Presiding Justice. 
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stained features were exposed, and 
exclaimed: ‘Look in these features, 
proclaiming a broken heart!’ ’’ 

This picture of the frightened girl, 
her face an ashy hue, deluged with 
tears, was a climax the jury could not 
withstand, and they returned a verdict 
of acquittal. 

Whenever he had an opportunity, Mr. 
Howe used children in court for the 
purpose of touching the hearts of jurors. 

One of his greatest victories, the sav- 
ing of Edward Unger from the hang- 
man’s noose, was largely through 
use of a child. 

Unger killed bis lodger, a man named 
Boles, for the purpose of obtaining pos- 
sassion of Boles’ bankbook. Gnger 
murdered his lodger by smashing in 
skull with a hammer. He then hid the 





NEW YORK SUPREME COURT. 
Appellate Division-- Fourth Department. 
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Howe turnea his eyes full on 
who sat with his 


gray . 

Howe pointed at the child, and 

a long pause exclaimed in a sub- 
tone: 
**Look at that lhttle girl Oh! She 
cut off that head; she mutilated that 
body. Itwaenot Unger. Yes! "Iwas 
she, ” could not 
bear 
that 


: 


she. Mr. Unger 

the thought of having it said, with 

beanteous girl living, that he, her 

. had committed so horrible a 
deed, and, therefore, when in a moment 

. it ocourred to him that he could hide 
the deed which had been perpetrated, 
he mutilated the body. It was the 
thought of that little irl which caused 
him to do it, and therefore I say it was 
she that did it, not him.’’ 

The effect’ in court of the child, of 
Mr. Howe’s tear-stained face, his won- 
derfally sweet voice, and the picture 
was electrical,and instead of convicting 
Unger of murder in the first degree the 
jury convicted him of manslaughter, 
and Unger was sentenced to State 
prison for twenty years. 

It seems difficult to those who never 
came under the influence of Mr. 








by any lawyer, and it will be many a 
oy his equal is seen again. 
: remarkable were his victories that 


court, and jurors, 
should not have been acquit- 
ted or let off so easily. 

The late Justice Smyth, 
many years held the office of Recorder 
and as Recorder Smyth was the terror 
of ali criminals, presided at the trial of 
a Bruto whom Mr. Howe 
saved from the electric chair. Recorder 


Smyth said at the conclusion of the 


trial : 

‘*Before proceeding to sentence this 
prisoner, I desire to say to you, Mr. 
Howe, that he is indebted to you for 
the position in which he stands to-day. 
You have saved his life. How it was 
that you succeeded in convincing a jury 
of twelve intelligent men that this man 
was only guilty of the crima of map- 
slaughter in the first degree is some- 
thing beyona niy' comprehension, except 









recently told what he said was the 
greatest te he had ever had 
paid to him by a client. He said t 


mn. 
**I went tosee him,’’ said Mr. Howe, 
**‘and asked him what he was doing in 
jail again, after promising me he would 
never commit another crime [Mr. 
Howe smiled as he said ‘‘commi 





knock out that lying District Attorney, 
that I just couldn’t keep my word to 
you.”’ 

It was not only in the courts and 
among lawyers and judges that genial 


Bill Howe was known. He was a 
familiar sight and a well known char- 
acter at the theatre, the race track, and 
in all places where men of genial habits 
are accustomed to gather. He loved 
all that was beautiful in nature and all 
the sparkle and glitter of the artifivial 
life as well. He wore loud clothes 
and many diamonds because, he said, 
he liked brightness and _ glitter. 
Although nearly 75 years old when he 
died, he was of a sunny and happy dis- 
position and loved to keep in touch 
with the latest events in the sporting, 
social and theatrical worlds. 

When asked shortly before his death 
to what he attributed his great success 
with jurors, Mr. Howe said: ‘‘I kept 
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contracts, commercial law 
relations; the other, public law, in- 
cluding vonstitutional and administra- 
tive law, or civics. 





Detroit College of Law. 









Prof. Albers, formerly professor of 
practice and pleading, will lecture on 
trade-marks, and Mr. Edward 0. Stone, 
last year’s instructor in criminal law, 
will give a new course on ‘‘Greater 
Massachusetts Statutes.’’ This latter 
will be.a senior elective. 

J a well known member 
of the law faculty of the University of 
Michigan, who last year lectured on 
evidence, has been reappointed in the 
same capacity. His courses will begin 
in January. 
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Kansas City School of Law. 


The Kansas Oity School of Law 
began ite eighth year on September 23 
with an en ¢ of 188. Seventy 
of these are in the freshmen class, and 
sixty-eight are seniors. Those who 
entered the school as freshmen will 
graduate three years hence. Previous 
— have completed the vourse in 


years. 
The opening session of the school was 


year. H, 
the class of 1902, presented the school 
with a picture of the class, and George 


out of the city, but 
from the students 
W. Snyder, R. E. Ball 
Ellison, who are members of 
ulty, made short speeches. 
National University Law School. 
ane Fevenee eg td Law 
began sessions Wednesday evening 
October 1, at 6:30 o’clook. The two 
years’ course in this institution leads 
Bh Fife pple im! 
vate course of one year 
the student to a master’s degree. It 
is expected that the school this year 
will be as largely attended as in the 
past. Many students have already 
made arrangements to enter at the 
beginning of the course. 


Bp 


THE 


JOHN MARSHALL LAW SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FA TY:— John N. Jewett ( 
U, 8, 


ore 
Prown). « Moore, A.M. (Princeton 
vary Albert C, arvbe, A.B. (U, of Ver). 93 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE LEADING TO 
DEGREE OF LL.B. 
on includes use of text-books 


System of ayy ly: ~ . 
leading cases ectu. . vi sessions. 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. th 


the Secretary, A 
c St., Chiteago, In. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Seti 


Situated at Lincoln, the State Capital, 
with easy access to the courts and to court 
ter th deges oP ELE inte oe 

. o B. ploma a 
pe db ete Law students are ad- 
mitted versity courses, gymnasium, 
ete., free. No extra charges to students from 
other States. Address 
The Chancellor. State University, Lincoln, Neb. 

SOUTHWESTERN 

BAPTIST UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW, 

Course, one Year for LL. B. Two Years 
For LL. ™M. 








Possible in two ways to get LL. M. course in one 
All very moderate. Good board at 
m $8.50 to di2 50 per month, including room, heat 
and light. Diploma admits to bar. We claim tohave 
the best Law School in the country, expense considered. 
Write for special nt, Bulletin, ete., address 
Cc. BR. POSEY, LL. M., 
Acting Dean, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


LAW STUDENTS WANTED 


te sell WHITFIELD’S TYPEWRITER CAR- 
BON AND RIBBONS—the best on the market. 








PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The following is a list of the most promineat law 
schools throughout the country. Representation im 
this list will be accorded to law schools, ete. 


: ALBANY Law a a tla 


School...........0... Lucha. 





Sehool............-- 


Give way better satisfaction than any other. 


Columbian University School of Law. 


The schedule of the exercises of the 
opening week of the schools of law of 
_ Columbian University was ase fol- 

OWS: 

Monday, September 29, at 4:30 p. m. 
—Opening address by President Need- 
ham, and general announcement by 


year. 

Tuesday at 5 p. m:—Address 
Hannis Taylor, LL. D., on the ‘‘Gene- 
sis of the Oonstitation of the United 
States,’’ to be followed by the formal 
opening of the School of Oowparative 
Jurisprudence and Diplomacy, with an- 
nouncements by members of that fac- 
ulty 


' Wednesday, at 5:30. p. m.—Lecture 
by President Needham on the ‘‘Ohoice 
of a Profession.’’ 

Thursday, at 5:30 p. m.—Lecture by 
President Needham on ‘‘ Methods and 
Habits of Study.’’ 

Friday, at 5:30 p. m.—Lecture by 
President Needham on the ‘‘Onutline of 
the Sources of Law.’’ 

All of the sesmons named were held 
in the main hall of the. university, 
corner Fifteenth and H streets. 


Yale Law School. 
The Yale Law School, the 





Many students are new making enough te 
pay their expenses selling our geeds during 


We pay a liberal commis- 
sion and have a swell line of geeds te preve 


their spare time. 


up our claims. 


BXELUSIVE TERRITORY. 
WHO'LL BE FIRST? 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works, 


123 Liberty St., New Vork City. 


LAW 
Western Reserve Univ'sity Law School. . 


YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. ‘Siow Haren, Cons. 








COLLEGE 
OF LAW. 


Cornell University. 





United States Otirouit Oourt, The 
Yale Law School claims to be the only 
law school in the United States havin 
both a three-years’ regular course an 
also a full graduate course, with daily 
exercise, in which Roman law is stud- 
ied from the origina! sources. 

Hendrie Hall has been completed and 
Se eee to the needs of a 
law school. During the past year 
seventeen members of the senior class 
in the academic department took the 
elective course with the law school 
janiors which would not have been 
practicable but for the increased ascom- 
modations furnished by the new build- 
ing. During vacation the library has 
been considerably increased, and a new 
room added with shelves for 10,000 
volumes. 


Syracuse University College of Law. 


Dean Brooks has given out.a list of 
the new members of the faculty of the 
College of Law of Syracuse Uni A 
who will take the places of Mr, 

Mr Shove and Mr. Nottingham, re- 
signed. 


THE COLLEGE OF LAW, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


planber 3. or Law.—The next Sees 
the 





cag oe x a Slows peent-aanaee onion 


B. Graduate of one 
Sees 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Law Taught By Mail. 


Prepares for the Bar in any State, for 
business or for public life. Methods 
thorough, scientific and original. Onur 
students admitted to advanced standing 
by resident law colleges. Oheapest law 
school in the United States. For partiou- 
lars, address 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Leck Bex * 633 B.” CHICAGO, ILL 
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dominion of this Republic. Intro- 
Muctory remarks were made by the 
dean, Mr. Thomas R. Olendinen, and 
Prof. George Savage supplemented the 
principal address with words of en- 
couragement to the juniors who were 
about to receive their initiation in the 
atady of the science of law. 

















‘University of Maine School of Law- 


The School of Law of the University 
of Maine opened October 1. The indi- 
cations are that the number of students 
in the entering class will be even 
larger than in former years, while 
practically all of the men in last year’s 
two lower classes will return to com- 
plete their courses. 

Prof. W. EB. Walz, who has been as- 
sociated with the school for several 
















at Boston Uni and this is the 
principal in faculty. 
Eugene O. worth, Ksq., will be 





instructor in contracts in place of Wil- 
liam R. Pattangall, Eeq., who was 
forced to resign owing +o his profes- 







*. gional duties. 
. The faculty of the school is as fol- 
ows: 
Em Fellows, Ph. D., 





ory 

ese of the university; William 
uel Walz, M. A., LL. B., pro- 
fessor of law; Allen Ellington 












in common law and Maine 

ce ; Hugo Olark, O. E., instructor 
n equity ; Eugene 0. Don- 
worth, LL. B., ( ), instractor 
in contracts ; Myrick Simpson, 
B. A. i carriers’ and 
















Roman law and probate practice; Hon. 
Andrew P. Wiswell. chief justice of 
the Maine Court, lecturer on 
evidence; Hon. Obharles Hamlin, 
reporter of the Maine Supreme Court, 
lecturer on bankruptcy; Hon. Louis 
O, Southard, of the ssachusetts bar, 
lecturer on Medico- Lega! relations. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Callaghan & Oo. announce as now in 
the hands of the printers the new 
** Lattle Giant Index-Digest’’ for Illinois 
Reports. It will be im two volumes, 
price $15 net. 


** Life Insurance Oontracts m 
Canada,’’ by F. H. Hodgins, 1s a bock 
blished by the Oanada Law Book 
pany, Toronto. It gives the acts 
governing the management of life insur- 
ance in the Dominion, with notes,of 
the decisions. 








Wi 





m Bar Association, 


x. 


the roll of attorneys of that county; 
and a history of the erection and - 
cation of the court house of 1900, under 
the auspices of the association. 





W. F. Barnes, Spartanburg, 8. O., 
has published an index to the Florida 
laws of a genreal nature subsequent to 
the last revision. 





Banks & Oo. have published a second 
edition of W. Rumseey’s Practice in 
Civil Actions in the courts of record of 
the state of New York, under the code 
of civil procedure. 





Speaking of Sigel’s lectures on Sia- 
vonic Law, the Yale Law Journal 
makes the statement that in Russia 
to-day, where the whole law is codified, 
three-quarters of the population live 
according to traditional custom and 
usages handed down through the centa- 
ries. 





Baker, Yoorhis & Oo. have published 
a Notaries’ and Commissioners’ Manual 
under the Federal and New York laws, 
containing full instructions .as to ap- 
pointment, powers, rights, and duties, 
together with the ne forma, 
fees allowed, practical su, eto. 


The New York laws affecting insur- 
ance companies, including amendments 
down to 1903, have been com by 
Andrew Hamilton and pu by 
Banks & Co. A similar compilation 
of the laws affecting miscellaneous cor- 





porations has also been issued by the 
same publishers. It includes the - 
ness corporation law and stock corpora- 


tion law. 


Butterworth & Oo. have ready a new 
edition of Redgrave’s Fastory Acts. 
Mr. Peacock has revised those parts of 
the work which relate to the Statutory 
Orders of the Secretary of State, the 
Special Rules for Dangerous Trades, 
and the Forms under the Act. 











the new English law books 


are the Wills’ Oircumstan- 
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Inavgural Ad as President of the The statutes relsting to the creation Dar, A. Sebel. Wan Am Action, Of. Steaeap- 
Medien Lapa soe, 1900 ; - and saemiehon.of tararentows inc ens: sit to recover pay for a horse at 

tion. of sicians ; Pensions for - ayv. are fi volumes rate of a barleycorn a r at 
way ; The Tropicsand White extend over a period of -quar- | every nail. Reg. y. 
Men; e Island Early Judicial ters of a century, This volume con- in the Osntral Criminal . in 
ae j Aerator ans adress of tains these acts, properly classified and London in _ reveals the oe o 

Congress on berculosis ; under propriate sweari nese 

mas and Homicide; The 88 and fully Geaonel: ee PA saucer on the "Others 


in the Nine- 


mour, Hon. B. Beardsley, Hon 
Dwight Loomis, Elisha C “ 
i Goodrich , 


of the Luzerne Oounty Bar and As- 
sistant on Olerk, State De- 
chron lished by T. & J. W. 
ohnson & Oo., 585 Ohestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $6 net. 





except in unim f matters, given 
in full; the thie be ; frequently 
necessary to a proper construction of 
the.act. 

This volume is intended to present 
the law as it exists. to-day; it contains 
no obsolete or repealed acts, with the 
possible exception of those acts rela 
Se ee nee 
turnpike. and plank com 
created before the t constitution ; 
these acts have included - 

y for their historic value. pter 

V contains a collection of the most 

important forms, which have been pre- 

pared with special reference to the re- 
quirements of the various statutes. 

We are almost inclined to say that 

on Law is, at the present 


by 

ca bave become 
bs into one Lo geroken whole, Fowvory 
e su one t - 
ance. ie Pasaistventn, bas not en- 
tered the list as a bidder for corporation 
business, and while there are several 
defects in its system, which should be 
remedied before the attention of capital- 
ists can be attracted towards that state, 
nevertheless, for a com which 

to do business within the 


readers as may seek information rela- 
tive to incorporation in Pennsylvania. 


Ourious Oases. A Oocllection of Ameri- 
can and English Decisions, Selected 
for their Readability by D. W. Mil- 
burn of the Editorial Staff of Edward 


kind of cases that we have often heard 
referred to when lawyers get together 


and to tell funny stories. But 
the ti always seemed to slip from 
bo Netgear 

Take for instance the first one, that 


of James v. Morgan in Kings Bench, 15 





psc re v. casera: Dy Va. bs kay 
an option on 
Washington). we is 


on 
the 13th of March, 1841, bound Phi- 
ladelphia, foundered 250 miles off the 
coast of Newfoundland. “he long- 
boat was so hopelessly overcrowded that 
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the type itself Minor er- i BA IDL | 
Br rai | WLLANSON & BULEGH| 
foubtful, may be adhered to and UR dans» 0 Rm rE 


great and glaring 

gurrent administration of in 
ail courts of original j is to 
correct it. When an error of this mag- 





power, is not stare decisis, but fiat 
itia ruat coelam,’’ .. 

Take it all in all the work is well 

calculated to add to the of na- 

tions and we can it as being 

immensely saperior to volumes the 

usual class of ‘*legal curiosities. '’ 





Brooklyn Law School. 


The Brooklyn Law School (Brooklyn 
Borough, N. Y.) opens ite sessions on 
September 29, at its new and well-ar- 
ranged rooms, 187 Montague street, op- 
posite the Academy of Masic. 

The Brooklyn Law School was organ- 


aim of the school to enable its stu- 
nts me oe nen 
edge up en legal ciples, 
such familiarity with rules of 
procedure, as shall enable them 
ter u : the practice of their pro- 
fession with an adequate equipment, 
which is the only reasonable assurance 
of success. 

The lecture rooms are commodious, 
y ventilated, and well lighted. 
library adjoins the lecture rooms, 

and contains Stute and Federal 


ished. 
A feature will be made of the Quiz 
, and it is intended to add to the 


lecture with the previous one. 

The law school will admit to regular 
attendance any — who 18 at least 
eighteen years of age. No examina- 
tions are required by the school as a 
requisite to admission. 

Courses include professional, com- 
mercial Jaw and real estate luw. Spe- 
cial students are aleo accepted. 

The school has been fortunate in 
securing an excellent faculty. 


Among the list of s lecturers 
tre Hon. William . Gaynor, of 
Brooklyn, Justice of the Supreme 


Oourt, State of New York, and Hon. 
William B. Hurd, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
lately Judge of Kings Oounty Oourt. 





University of Indiana—Department of 
Law. 


Professor W. P. Rogers, dean of the 
law school of the University of Indiana, 
has been offered the presidency of the 
law school of Vincvinnati University, 
and will accept. 





MAINE CORPORATIONS, 


under , have broader 
samira a 
ew a £ ware or 
Wi gbiain barter in three days or less. Parties 


e 
need not visit Maine. for free informs, 2. 





This Beats New Jersey. 


Chartere procured under South Dakote laws 
for ® few dollars. Write for Corporation lsws, 
blanks, by-laws and forms to 


PHILIP LAWRENCE, 
late Assistant Secretary of State. 
Huren, Beadle Co., South Daketa. 











INCORPORATE 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Its laws are lib+ral. Least trouble and expense and more 

than in any other state. Ne Annual Tax er 

TAgenae Foo. Cost remarkably iow. Directors’ 

aw gH cun be held outside the state 

and business authorized be done anywhere, personal 
liability itmited. Correspondence invited 

Seuth Vaketa Corporation Charter Company, 

Post Office Box 1-316 Pierre, South Dakota. 








a 
RECENT DEATHS. 


OCONNEUCTIOUT. 


Ex-Justice Oharles B. Andrews, 
Litchfield. 


DIS7RIOT OF COLUMBIA. 
John Ledyard Hodge, Washington. 
ILLINOIS. 

Jessie Cox, Ohicugo. 
KANSAS. 
T. C. Jones, Chanute. 
Ex-Justice Albert H. Horton, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 
Raymond O. Gray, Oovington. 
Thomas Owens, Oarlizle. 
LOUISIANA. 
Ebenezer Warren, New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
John Scott, Bath. 
Nathan W. Harris, Auburn. 
Henry V. Moore, Summersworth. 


MICHIGAN. 

R. A. Montgomery, Lansing. 

George W. Turnbull, Onelsea. 
MISSOURL 

Henry Olay Johnstone, Kansas Oity. 
NEW YORK. 


Oharles M. Murphy, Dunkirk. 
Francis Larkin, Sr., Ossining. 
Judge Samuel Treat, Roehester. 
Euward L. Schenck, Ithaca. 

OHIO. 
A. L. Sleeper, Norfolk. 
Judge Robert D. Bowles, Cincinnati. 
Wallace H. Phelps, Alliance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Amos B Tullytown. 
John R. Large, Alleghany. 
TEX AS. 
George D. Goldman, Dallas. 
ONT. 

H, 4. Huse, Williamstown. 

WASHINGTON. 


Oharles M. Wyman, Colfax. 
Judge E. D. MoLoughlin, Seattle. 
WEST VIRGDNIA. 
Fountain Smith, Fairmont. 
WISOONSIN. 
Henry L. Buxton, Milwankee. 
CL 


woe 





North Dakota—Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—William T. McClure, King Bldg, Columbus. 

Oregon—PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com 
merce, Portland. 


Pennsylvania—Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton 
Rhode Island— 


South Dakota—CORPORATION CHARTER COMPANY, 


PNT Soe PnP LAWRENCE, late Assistant 
uron. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... .... Frederick W. Holds Apal 
) Bart 
Brai 
CLITUS H. —_ Beer's as | oe 
‘SS Refer to Connecti- 
salers, T. L. Wateon & 
Danbury* (Fairfield)... % & Whittlesey On 
Dery, (Mew Haven) <==. :----- .-- ANDREW J. EWEN Hy, 
Practice in all courts. Refers Dirminghas 
National Bank. 
Haddam eaesenees-J8. Emory Johnews 
Sate ee a Tabi 
Snsdbdcohbied u 
a Hartford” CBarttord). SIONEY Ec 
Wamburg* (Ashley)..........+.---.-. George & Butler f" gate Icon Pen 
Prof. A. E. Rogers is expected to Refer to Ashley County Bank. Meriden (New Haven)...... CORNELIUS }. DANAHER 
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Forest J. Martin, Esq.—Oommon law Paragoald” SIND i 03 ciniasnicn cnccvtn ince Jason Light ae Haven).....--. --.- THOMAS powss ab 
pleading. a ae 8 Penigend, cummordial lot ond collections” to Nauge 4m 
Eugene ©. Lonworth, Esq.—OCon- Johnson &Huddleston. Refer toBank of Paragould. tuck N: 
Perryville* (Perry)...-.-.-.-++.-+..----- Jas. A. Vance | New Britain (Hartford)...... .....---. W. F. DELANEY 
Instructors to be elected: Wills, Pine Biull eflerso) sneces one -.. Grawiord & Hudson | "Rooms 2 and § Commerdial Halil” Collections and 
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Haven* (New Haven) ashborn ene CF ans hs Pies A. Comer 
*garriman & Kelsey, First tere cg: | Bldg to 8 Batis ani W. A. et Ashburn. es ad } 
, (6. nena: R holsey, .) Practice PR my ‘Clarice eueece aubdie eogpne Strickland & Green Apinarten nent a--nen--+-- el dickinas Dennis Clarke 
in all courte. as yt ct per- | Atiante* (Fulton) ose + ie 
SSS. sional | “8. J. HALL, Room 88 Grant Bldg. Bell "Phone Kasboy (ooh occncos coco Wester 
Bank or ios’ National Bank. canna — © and residence Pacts Arcola to 
. BIRNEY TUTTLE, Firet National Bank PB State Supreme Courts. 
+ Negra esto Galen epermest | Gmmerell Jory aos ‘ia Se 
a Bank and Sesith and Binypeon Lambe 
claims remittances. to pecs t Co. 
Londen ~ompabereer Stat CIPS HEE IMac a t= ow ALY 2S eal 
* 4 ‘em 
el ence D. coors horton General law and collections. Refer- 
ot “ce RT AI Warmer & Goldschmidt ence: Third National Bank ef Atlanta. 
ich* (New London).............. Wallace 8. Allis MOORE & POMEROY, 319-321 Temple Court. Prac- 
Ile Se iadas diab THOMAS F, NOONE tiee in all Civil courts of the State. at- 
Refers to First National Bank. tention to mey courts. Interrogatories 
esd qgendvonsesins ANDREW }. EWEN and Public in office. Re- 
ford ( Denedcs caceve bocce & Curtis fer to Neal Loan & king Co. 
(New London).........0«-- ns Hull Guano Atlanta Wooden Ware Co 
(Litchfield)... anne M Marietta, Ga.; A. P. 
= aon _ " cones Ht Gant waeame Brantley Co., Blackshear, Ga. 
ngford bey evece » BOW Aagusta* (Richmond) pananeer? Robi: Coffin 
ow Haven) .... .-- . BRADST * (Decatur) ............ AL “Hawes & Son 
Odd Bldg Practice in all courts. Collec- Brunswie K- (Giyany Je a ae aii MEADER 
| som tig! tne b Refers to 803 M: Mercantile copceaseey ocean 
Bank, ton. and fen Fog matters, for non-resident clients, 
Willimantic COM 53 -- cman tate CURTIS DEAN given service. Refer to every bank and 
Canes qeactics Sheree Natta Bak any w house in the city. 
lections. Refers to Windham ¥ Bachanan* (Haralson)................ W. P. Robinson 
Windsor Locks (Hartford) ....-........ Buena Vista* (Marion)..... Se Geo. P. Muamo 
Cedartown" ). aceeeterroences Frack A lewie 
* oe cae A. 
DELAWARE. Refers to Commercial Bank of Cedartown. 
Columbus (Muskogee).............. A. E. THORNTON 
Dover’ (Kent) .. ----ee+ Robt. B. Van Dyke "Suite 7 No 945 =p Special service 
+ (Gaseex) acoveneesl L. Cahill banking. corporation and commercial m 
ow Castle)..........-... F. Causey References: National Sank ef Columbus and 
“ a Refers to U a — 
st. to Up | conde! CSSD cee: cennes G. JONES 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. Refers to Ge National Bank and U nite States 
Donen ton ) ~~ hey McCutchen, J 
| Dalton* (Whitefield)............ ») eCu “ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. eer ius ©. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
conn & — Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W. 
Walte R. Berry, 


8. Minor). Re 
‘er to ,AB Securit; Trust Centra) 
National Bank, Italian Luteow, —— 
tion, etc. Prestien all courte and 
Long distance one. 
= ty A B saan ENBURG, Fendall Bidg 
5 eee 


post re oo poration law, patents and 
Refers to Second National Bank 
delity & Guaranty Co 


JAMES W. BEVANS, Warder 


Bank & U. 5. Fi- 


na Ba al Fn pt =, Bidg. Refers to 


€. a. 5 ecees, 918 F + N.W Patents and 


Law. (See ade't. 
FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola‘ (Franklin).... .........W. B. 
Bettow* (Pelkk). ....ccc0cccoccccsss re 






-«seea. Dy 


: onenee Wm. H. Jewel: 
segeoecesphuenialin ; Hoary Berane 


¢ ececncecs 


GEORGIA. 


).- 
Refers to Dawson National Bank and Firet State 





et G. Tali +3 MoOerry 
& ian 
8. L. Drawax 
Jeoupr (Wayne). ties nebige . 0. F. Littlefield 
Merchants & Piimers Savings Bank. 


Le Grange’ (T 
Lampkin‘ ( 


"St. ike 
Macon* Smvseg 


SLiideibe disc 





tions. Refers to American National 
| and L. C. Plant’s Son, Banker. 
Moultrie* ( Ms amsncedces McKenzie & McKensie 
Montezuma ( Dcawcpane tees : — 
Newnan‘ ( ahhh be0ees . GLASS 
Refers te Fire National Bank and ade Bank- 
ing Co. of Newnan. 
Perry* (Honston)............-. seoeee ..0. C. Dumean 
Reidsville —— Se yp Burkhalte: 
Rome (Floyd) .. oss eeeseece CARPENTER 
Refers to Firet N "hank oa Exchange 
Bank, A E. 
at 2 ee atest BECKETT & BECKETT 
-” = eee SN arp, Pant © ene ee 
——- erchan' onal Bank, or any 
other bank in Savannah. 
ee. ..J. 3. MORING 
> cEhemand =, & MacIntyre 
bienees tyre 
Cifton (Berrien)................. Jonathan B. Murrow 
Refers to Love & Buck. 
Valdosta’ eéecccesss---.-.0a8. M. Johneon 
Wi (Ware) ....... «--Toomer & Reynolds 
to Bank 
Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Waynesboro" (Burke)..............- Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO 
Boise City* (Ada)............ ...... ~- NEAL a ganeee 
pn ty Na aa aadiiis 
arg se Gangnddtnnts cosses “L a Yohaton 
Idaho F. ( Gakases ateiidinadingdeliian 


eg Ly HINES, 24 Washington Block. Com- 

an age SR 
ven to collections 

pablic in office. Refers to First National Bank. 

JOHN L. HARDEMAN, Room 9, 566 Mulberry st. 

Special attention to collections and taking de 


“NEG 


(Shoshone - Isaac 8. A 
ths Coour d'Alence, Idaho.) Refers to Old Ma- 








saiivaains il «-++----Samuel L. 

Wacomb* SESE Xp 
Mahomet cae. eon sever “tm 
Marion* ( TEASE TS Geo. W. Young 
Mattoon (Coles) ..............----.«- Andrews & Vause 

Refer to Seek te ate 
Moline* (Rock Island)...... annecisindan Woed & 
Momence (Kankakeo)...............---. E. P, Harney 
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Refers to First National Bank of Morris. 
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(Plymouth Co )......-......- D. Perry Rice & Morris 
Refers to Keckland Natio: al and Abington Na- Harriseg 
tional Banks. & Sellars 

Salem* (Essex)..............«-<---.-- P. J. McCUSKER & Sea 
60 Washington st. General practice in all . & Son 
Collection department. to Mercantile - Walker 

ational Bank. and Ex. 

Shelburne Falls (Franklin) ............ Henry J. Field 

Soath Hadley (Hampehires ARETE Send to Holyoke 

Springfield* (Hampden) 
pag oneal aga pnt er 

receive personal atten 
tion. Insolvency ont law and con 
tested litigation. Refers to Pynchon N: 









law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
Nationa) Bank. 
“ (Bristol). ........-.-.- Charles G. Washburn 
Poco: ay, = Smeaton Heary 
Ww (Middlesex) Ei susstediies. ates 
Wig Setiinenbiadithing calcein Sues 
Ware hase 5 head na 
Watertown (Middlesex)............-- John E. Abbott 
Ww (Hampden).............- Edward J. Tierney 
a | oroester)........... Send to Fitch 
Worcester* (W orcester)............ Rice, King & Rice | DULUTH: (St. Lone) 
. & & IDALL, 514 Chamber of Com 
merce . Cellections and commercial basi 
MICHIGAN. pa grade references furnished on 
RICHA & DAY. Commercial and 6 
Adrian* (Lenawee)... ..........----. Reberteon & Clark ,,* . Refer to rh 9 
Albion Ross Duluth. and S Paul National Bank, St Peal. 
Fairmont* (Martin)....... .........- De ae ot 
Palle” to, a aE in 
Ric. ceestoctdaadenn 
PGE) . cndnccccccoccesses W. H. Leeman 
Phelps — ery (Lincoln) ........-.<<««« a McKenzie 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..............Gore « Harvey efield = ) pens anochinr moans - G. Latourell 
Brown City (Sanilac)................... Geo. W. Dafoe | Little Falls* ( Jecweoee aaa? Blanchard | $T. LOUIS. 
Calumet (Houghton) Prairie’ (Todd)........-----0-++-3- . Ven GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, 706-707 Carleton Building. 
roe orencenerere renee 8. B. General law and equity practice. Refers to 
bie Bie dvodaduntedon’ Beatmen's Bank 
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NEBRASKA. 
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to Union Nativnal Bank. 
SIMS & DARNELL, 22-23 Real Estate and Law 
Bidg. (John C. Albert H. Darnell.) 


General law llections receive our 
rey attention. Refer to Atlantic 
2 Bank, Second National Bank of 
4 ; tie City, or Farmers’ National Bank, Mt. 

olly. 


HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 
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. D. WEAVER. 
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to Mount Holly National Bank. 
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ceiientinn Gapertmens under my pucsedl tap 


ervision. References: A. Surety 
Newark ; Resex County Nat'l Bank, Be 
3. BAYARD peggetes ee — : 
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bate law. Refera to Tiaeley Trust or 
Eesex County Nationa) Bank. _ 
J. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. Collection (outa 
under my eugeeseion, te 
2 : Co. and State Banking Co., 
ewark. 
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Mount Vernen® (Knox)......-cccscces 
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OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


(Beaver) -- Carter Tracy 
Prato (Iancoin)....... ....-..d. B. A. Reberteon 
Refers te First National Bank. 


@uikrie (Lopes). 
Hobart 


Muthall ( iuapadiasipheoccseses Wl . Ee 
Coe te ds. 5. L. Band 
Meowkirk* (Kay)......cccoe ccco+------- William 
Oklahoma Clty" 

Pawnee* 

Ponsa 

Pond 


Redes tote Bees Bie ees * © 


OREGON. 


Astoria* (Clatsop). ...20+.00000---++00---A. B. Kamaga 
Hale & Nerton 


MeMtanvilles Toh. Rhodes & R 
‘ o+-eaeeesS. D, Pulford 
Thorough attention given 


& Trust Co., and London & San 
Francisco Bank (Ltd.), Portland. 


SCHNABEL & SCHNABEL, 515 Chamber of Com. 
General practice in Federal and 


eccocees--S0hn W. 
---Huntington & 
oO. E 


( ) D. E. 
Union* (Union) .......s0000.0--+-0+--e0000ele J. Davis 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARLES R. JAMES, 203-4-5 Commonwealth Bldg, 
Collections personal attention. Practice 


in all courts. ee a ot ee 
litgation. Refers to Allentown Nat'l Bank. 

0. 8. B. LEIDY. General practice in all courts. 
Collections 


receive prompt personal attention, 
Refers to Lehigh Valley Trust & Deposit Co 


Bethichem (Northampéon)................. 
bia)..............ALBERT W. DUY 
Bank x eral practice and 
Refers to ational Bank. 


Chambersburg* (Franklin) .............W. 

HOWARD F. NOBLE. Refers Valier National 
Bank of Chambersburg and First Nat'l Bank 
of Greencastle, Pa. General law and collections. 
Business for non-residents given prompt atten- 
tion. Charges reasonable. 


Clearfield" (Cleartield)................. Wm. F. Patton 
Gonmnevelah law and litigation apociatty. 
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Trust C< of York or Dillsburg National 
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trips made to any part 
on request. 


‘of the Beate’ 





Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, Sth floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-128 ommerotal 
law, te Commercial Na- 


tional of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 


Send to Hyde Park 
Lyndonville ins v5 J T. Gleason 
Refers to National of Lyndenville. 
Montpelier (Washington). Dillingham. H use& Hi: 
) 


Wi owland 

Morrisville (Lamoille) Send to Hyde Park 

Northfield (W: iedcetedal >. dgoreon 
Send to St. 

---- GEO. A. BRIGHAM 


North Hero* ( 
Ratiapd* (Rutland)............ 
Refers to Rutland Co. National Bank 
----Send te St. Albams 


prides conse call 
oad vo Hyde eee 
«eae Wm. Batchelder 
Send to Hyde Park 
F. C. Southgate 


Jeccewcccncece 


Alexandria). 


rer egy, 
Charlottesville’ ’ 


coccee+s-oe+-E TaRK 
a... -«--Geo. KE. Anderson 
A. C. EDMUNDS 
State and 
Va. 


Leesburg (Loudeun} W. EB. Garrett 
Refiee to People's Malional Bank of Locaburg, 
Lexington* ose+e----Greenlee D. Letcher 

Bun. to Letcher & ” Spractions in State and 
Federal courts. Collections given prompt attention. 
tery 
Le Oe wicioe Fete 
——. Refers to First National Bank 
People’s National Bank. 


ie, eee The City Bank or 
. : 
banker. Sa 


KFORD t National Bank 
Cre oe tee tea ak 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 


A. “tion, probes inv. tip og ey 
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WASHINGTON. 


Arlington (Snohomish) L. N. Jones 
Refers to business house in Arling+on. 
om eseventeeresnetee & Canfield 








Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
= & ALLYN, 


Francisco 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla) 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison’ ‘ebster)........... Thurmond 4 Wooddell 
pat het law Refer to Buck- 
hannon W. Va. 


Bluefield (Mercer) W.W. 
( eccece ym . 


L..2e¥. C. Pifer 
..«-4+~- Send to Addison 
Knight 





Charieston* am Jackson & 


Charlestown* osoccsen ..-Forrest W. Brown 
Rafers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
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Williamson* (Mingo) 


Clerk County Court, 


& Goodykoontz. 
illiamson. 


Independence 
Janesville* (Rock) 








attention given to 
under the laws of WestVa. 
commercial 


=e 
oeranon ne, 


for Center 


DOUGL*S W. BROWN. Refers to James Donivan, 
Mingo Co. 
Refer to Bank of 


FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
0 West Milwaukee 8 for 


0.), 10 Wi st. 

First WN: and Merchants & Mechanics 

—_- All notaries. 
Keyser (Columbia) ...... - Send to Columbus 
Kenosha* (Kenosha)...........- & Kroncke 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ..............- John Wattawn 
La Crosse* Crosse) ..... ---- Miller & Wolfe 
Tancaster (Grant)........ Watkins & Moses 
Lowell (Dodge). ..............---+-- Send to bus 
Madison* (Dane).............-.--s0<0+- 
Marinette* (Marinette) ..............- Quinlan & Daily 
MILW AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 





= Ww. 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 


Rook 











CANADA. 


SRITISH COLUMBIA. 





SOS eee eee en eeee ee 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)..............---.-Kent & Howley 


See A a 
(Assiniboia Ter.) ......-...Haultain & Robson 
¥ (Assiniboia Ter.)....... James F. MacLean 














ee eee santiguniochaastuial King BR) 
od covcedtiantnalnil W. HE. Bartram 
99 Dundas st. Refers to Bank, Londons COLL F 
branch, or Ontario Loan & DebentareCo., London. 
Ottawa (Carleton) 4a 
WacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & WeDOUGAL, so lh 
tera, ete. 


* (Queena) 


ENCLAND. 


(Middlesex) 
Jno. Burke , Tew Lincolns Inn 
wa Hendry. : Square, ; - 
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sPEciA L LIST OF arronners 


ALABAMA. 


HENR Y KIRK WHITE, 





citor in Chancery. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








CONNECTIOUT. 


(LITUS H. KING, 
Attorney at Law, 


Beer’s Building. 
BRIDGEPORT, . e 














GR Wemee Sco. Menkes a Vueent Bros 


Attorney and Counselor at Law and Soli- 


WLLECTIONS, REPORTING sawp COMMERCIAL LAW 


C BH. HARRIMAN. 


ar — 
--— 











Odd Fellows’ Bidg. WATERBURY, CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE 


Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 


CURTIS DEAN, 


Attorney at Law, 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 








ANDREW J. EWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
DERBY. CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Birmingham National Bank. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Windham Nationa! Bank 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


JAMES W. BEVANS, 








(CORNELL US J. DANAHER, 


Attorney, 


4Wiicex Bleck, 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Refers to Home Nationa! Bank. 


Attorney at Low, 
Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ASSOCIATE IN 
PATENT AND PATENT CAUSES. 
EXPERT SERVICE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
PATENTS, CAVEATS, DESIGNS, TRADE MARKS, ETC. 
General Practice. 





GEORGIA, 








ELMER G. DERBY, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Wateacc: sg dour rei } ™PSORR. 


Refers to Middlesex County National Bank. 











Water McELERaTs. KuuEtT MoKLERATS. 


McELREAIH & McELREATH. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


715-717 Temple Ceart. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Reference- Third National Bank of Atlanta 








THOMAS BOWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
NAUGATUCK, UOONN, 


AND COLLECTIONS. 





Refers to Nangatock National Bank. 





PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. COMMERCIAL LAW 


MOORE & POMEROY, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


319-21 Temple Court, ATLANTA, GA. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. Foe ATORIES AND 
DEPOSITI 


PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY COURTS. 


Refer to Neal Loan & Banking Co Atianta; Marietta 
@uano Co., Atlanta, 4, ©. Br ntley to., Blackshear, Ge. 
Marietta Paper Mills, 











W. F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 
KReoms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 







Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 





8. R. ESLSBY, JR. | 1saac Bucur.  @xo. W. Bacxerr 
HARRIMAN & KELSEY,\ BECKETT & BECKETT 
Attorneys at Law, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Pirst Nat. Bank Bidg. NEW HAVEN, CONN. SAVANNA, GA, 
saat a ADOT? RGHEBEEY col T ZEISS. *7 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. eter to eny benk in efty. 
Refer to First National Lank, Mechanics’ National Bank IDAHO. 
i wentgonern | 4, 2 BRADSTREET, | NEAL & BARBER, 
Attorney at Law, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Reoms 58 te 61 Senna wie bre rome IDAHO. 


Sa 
a ee 


MARYLAND. 











N. BUFUS GILL. ROGER T. GILL. 
ROBERT L. GILL. ALBERT 6. GILL. 


N. RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


sagen pain irk wae 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CaBLz Appaess “Hznpax.” Established 1884. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Court Street, (Phone3#i.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 


laws a 
Baker, 
oe 


JOSEPH J. GALLAGHER, 
Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 
Room 39, 113 DevonshireSt. BOSTON, MASS. 


Residence, 108 Pearl Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CULLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 














Refers to Metropolitan National Bank, Beacon Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 


Joun N. FLEIsHEr. Bunz. F. Harees. 
FPLEISHER & HAINES, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Rooms 503 and 504, 31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 








Refer to Massachusetts Loan & Trust Co. 








RICHARD K. HINES. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


24 Washington Bleck, MACON, GA. 





J BIRNEY TUTTLE, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 







NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
EQUIPPED COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 





m Rocms $14 to 317 First National Bank, Bidg. 


Stes ae 





FRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. WADSWORTH SHEAD 


ai 
MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


Say Says 


€. Harvey & Co., Piano 





JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 





566 Malberry Street, MACON, Gé. 








— W. CONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Unien Savings Bank Building 
; FALL RIVER, MASS, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Reference: The National Union Bank. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, coxarmuen. 


JOHN M. DUNLEA, 


Counsellor at Law, 


Reems Zand 3, 310 Merrimack Stroet, 
HAVERAILL. MASS. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Kesex Nationa) Rank. 


 FARRY R. LAWRENCE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Centra! Building, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
459-12. 


COLLECTIONS AND CO COMMERCIAL Law. 


putyise,t amc aan poem A an dos Bank, 


arren, Clothing. 





PATRICK KILROY, 


Counselor at Law. 
Ceurt Square Theatre Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MANS. 


Refers to Pynchon National Bank. 


HENRY C. DAVIS, 


Counselor at Law, 
WARK, MASS, 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Kefers to Ware National Bank. 


COLLECTIONS. 











NEW JERSEY. 





JEREMIAH CEOWLEY. JAMES T. O"HEARN. 


CROWLEY & OCHEARN, 


Atturneys at Law, 
137 Central Street, oppesite American House, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refer to Lowell Trust Co. 


JAMES G. HILL, 
Attorney at Law, 


39 Hildreth Building, LOWELL, MASS 


COLLECTIONS, BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 
CONTESTED LITIGATIONS. 


Refers to Middiesex Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


ARTHUR BOGUE, 
Attorney at Law, 


33 Central Square, LYNN 
Telephone 585-5. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Central National Bank. First National Bank, 
Wm. O'Shea 112 Market street. 


ARTHUR P. CAKFENTIER, 
Attorney at Law. 


Ne. 1 Kimbell Bleck, 6S Main Street, 
NORTH ADAMS, MAS=. 
Telephone 13-4. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TU GENERAL 
PRACTICE. 


Refers to Berkshire National Bank and Adams National 


Fr. W. WOODBURY, 


Collections, Real Estate, Insurance, 
Odd Fellows’ Building, Reom i1. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, - - MASS. 








+ MASe. 











Refers to North Attleboro National Bank. 





Wu. H. Fereez. Winsiow H. Epwaxps. 


FEIKER & EDWARDS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


Nerth—-HAM PTON—East. 
Massach usetts. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS 
Refer to First National Bank, N: 


‘he F 
SS 


First 
Hampton 





P. J. McCUSKER, 


Counselor at Law, 


60 Washington Street, SALEM, MASS. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Ave. B. Rurzrro. Lours A. Rupsrre. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 


Attorneys ai Law, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.. 37 Law Bulleinug, 
PHILADELYHIA > e PA. 
Philadelphia Office: 717 Walnut Street. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refer to Union National Bank. 





Joun C. Stms. ALBERT H. DaRBNELL. 


SIMS & DARNELL, 
Counselors at Law, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 7 N. J. 
22 and 23 Real Estate and Law Building. 
Leng Distance Telephone, 641-X. 


PRUCTORS IN ADMIRALITY. SUPREME COURT 
XAMINER. NOTARY PUBLIC. 


R f-r to “Avante Qty National Banh Second Mu 





yional Bank, Farmers’ National Bank. M 
F. D. WEAVER, 
Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 


Refers to National State Bank. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street’ 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS, 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 








YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & ELY, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


Hudson Trust Bid’g., 58 Newark St. HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ALEXANDER ©. YOUNG. EUSEBIUS W. ARROWSKITH, 72. 
BOYD 8. ELY. 
Alexander C. Young, County Attorney of Hudson County 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT. 


oo 


Refer to Hudson Trust Co. 





 Srapamameres E. HENDRICKSON, JR., 
Attorney at Law 


Commercial Trust Co. Bidg. Jersey City, N. J, 
ere ee teas 
poreaons prove td eevee: Sane 


Seabaeter Bctmeey, 
ae 





Refers to Mercantile National Bank. 








#: HERBERT POTTS. 
Attorney at Law, 
Soitettor. 
Sen RSET SORT SERRE BOS 
15 te 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY, 3, 


Si norgagen © 
of ; as N 


Agent for under New 
laws. 


etal Trowt ope eres 2 on oe 


RoBERSON & DEMARES7, 
Counselors at Law. 








Commercial i a City, MJ, 
(ators tar fee Soya oe 
tee agen ora . 
References :— . soe “d 
Raa focere ote 
JOHN J. HOPPIN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
160 Market Street, NEWARK, 8,3, 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Reterencea | Fact ayy BS BRK: Newark. 


Skinner & Ten Eyck. Attorneys, 





J BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


332 Prudential! Building, NEWARK, N.J, 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS, 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat’) Bank. 

WL 4AM ADGATE LORD, 


Attorney at Law, 


National Rant Kullding. 





ORANGE, 8, J. 


Reference :—Orauge Nationa! Bank. 


J. B. COWARD, 
Attorney and Counselor. 


10° trark Avenue, PLA‘ NPIELD, XN. 4. 


CORPORATION, INSOLVENCY AND CONTESTED 
UTIGATION. COLLECTIONS PEKSONALLY 
HANDLED. 


Reference :—City National Bank 


SCOTT SCAMMELL, 


Attorney at Law, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, TRENTON, N. J. 
COMMERCIAL, CORPORATE AND INSOLVENCY 
LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to First National Bank, Trenton Trust & Saft 
Deposit Co., Garret D W. Vroom. State Law Reporter. 


JOHN SYKES, 
Counselor at Law, 


111 East State Street, TRENTON, 8. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations 





Rotors Fire National Dame. 
|A. H. SWACKHAMER, 


Counselor at Law, 
MASTER IN CHANCERY AND SUPREME COURT 
EXAMINER. 





COLLECTIONS AND 00 COMMERCIAL Law. 


WOODBURY, 7 rive . . nd 





Solicitor, yh tay g 
- a Ovmers 


Refers to First Natiova’ Bank. 
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_NEW YORK. 


Telephone Connection. . 
yf 5R4 HAM GOLDFARB, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


eheue Nassaa Street, 
sh Saag 


25) SR 


Bee J, Goan & (Toa if ol lower Str 
4. & LEE, 0, H. LONGFELLOW, @. B.D. FOSTER 
EE,LONGFELLOW®& FOSTER, 
Attorneys and Counselors. 


Reom 620 141 Breadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
» COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL, CORPORATION 
AND PROBATE LAW. INSOLVENCY LITIGATION 


ee enenete Trust Co., Kelley, Miller & Co, 


POTTER & MINER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Petter Building, 38 Park Rew. New York. 
INSURANCE, BANKING & CORPORATION LAWS 

ee ee 


Se ae 


ae oe road way oy aw 

pao tes 

i 9g Co. 
THOMA S T. SEELYE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
180 Breadway, NEW YORK. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW, INSOLVENCY 
PROBATE, (NSURANCE, CORPORATION LAW. 


to Cojonia: sank, New York. Arnold Green of 
Ses BS et RES 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
906 Breadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Piace, Breoklyn, N.Y. City. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 








Manrattan 























OHIO. 





cr ay a 
ROEBLING & ROEBLING 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
8&8, BE. Cor, 4th & Main Ste., CINCINNATI, 0. 
UNUSUAL PATITIGATION. MERCANTILE 


References: Atlas Nat’! Bank, Cincinnati Sav’gs Society. 


JNO. 0. ECKERT, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
710 Miller Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT UNDER PERSONAL 


SUPERVISION. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN, 





NOTARY. 


References: Second National Bank, Louts Manes, Rem 
Mer’s Soap Co,, Geo. A. Thayer Co., Carpet Mfra. 


JNO. W. ARNOLD, 
Attorney and Counselor at Lew, 





















































BACON anv OLAY, 
Arrornars ann Oounsscors ar Law, 
SOCIETY POR BAVINGS BU/LOING, 
OCLEVELAND., O. 


RICHARD BACON. ALAERT A, CLAY, 


FRED. C. GEIGER, 
Commercial Law, 
Reporting and Collections, 


829 Society f for Savings Bi 
COLEVELAN ” OHIO 


e-cstenhgnssaiini nr citiiie ft. In any case 
Notaries, Svenographer, [ong Dittance *Phone, ete. 
Refers to United Banking and Savings Co. 


F. S. MONNETT, 


*  &X-ATTY. GENERAL O10, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reoms 607-608 “The Wyandotte,” 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








GENERAL FRAC cLrpiee G qo COLLECTION 
Tate yx. Mes Sechepe mere 
<The Sao 
“dew Co. Kitbourne J ee & Co. 





GRANT F MO USER, 
Attorney, 


MARION, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS A A SPECIALTY. 


President Marion Soa 
pater ti Gane. Cashler 4:3, Mechagics Fas 
Woke: ed eee fi — 
ye Mar on oos 
A. C, Court, 


a) J ¥. Lost. Wh 








PENNSYLVAN! A . 


CHARLES R. JAMES, 


Attorney at Law, 
304, 205 Commonwealth Building, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTEN 
CORPORATION LAW & INeOLVESCY LITIGATION. 


Refer to Allentown National Bank. 











O. R. B. LEIDY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


GENERAL CTICE. LLECTIONS. CO 
CLAL LAW AND INSOLVENCY LITIGATION, 


Refer to Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 


ALBERT W. DUY, 








A, 8. Kwzonr Wu. M. McKzaw 


KNECHT & McKEEN, 


torneys at Law, 

Ofices, 464 Fthampton Street, Residence 
226 Northampton Street. 
EASTON, > See PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


Refer to Northampton National Bank. 


ROBERT B. WALLACE, 
Attorney ai Law, 


Calder Building HARRISBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 





pagers ‘© Herrisbarg Transfer Co., First Nations) 


was tO COB H. BYRNE, 
Attorney at Law, 


42 Nerth Duke St. LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to the Conestoga National Bank 
JAMBS WATIS MERCUR, 


Attorney at Lew, 
MEDIA, : - 








PA. 


eel 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL Law. 


ARCHIBALD R. DEWEY, 
Attorney at Law, « 


805 Prevident Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Telephone 37-81 D. 
ARRSNESL IES bee te tse 
( FARLES F. EGGLESTON, 

Attorney at Law, 


1015 Stephen Girard Buildiag, 


21S, 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Phone 3-55-40 D. 


Cos Hughes & bradley, Wholessie Manufacturers. 


J. EDMUND ENICH, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 














Attorney at Law, GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 
pane on am PA. 1001 Chestnut St. nk ope amine 
COLLECTIONS, Saeko AND INSOLV- SN tonal petit fate win aie Wine 
Refers to First Nat onal Bank. Front St. 
JOHN D. JAMES, CHARLES F. HAINES, 
Attorney at Law, Attorney at Law, 
DOYLESTOWN, - - - PA. Arcade Bidg.. _PHILADELIHIA, Pa 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY 
MADE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Keters to Doylestown National Bank, Bucks County 
Trust Co., Loy wn Trust Oo. 


ROBERT A. HAMILTON, 
Attorney at Law, 


Jones Building, Centre Square, 
BASTON, PA. 


Feat 2s Ce 





1 ATTENTIO N GIVEN TO 
CTLONS. , 


Reference on application. 








er? Banks Commerci, rase 


Ww 
eee oo oe & Wood, Sith st. aad be on 


WM. M. McELROY, 


Attorney at Law, 


220 Bubscst Anis jrrrrenure, ra. 


Lowe DisTaNog ’PHons “ Count 3766.” 
GENERAL _ 10NS AND 


Refers vo Citizens’ National Bank and Anchor Sevings 
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PENNSYLVANIA, coarimusp. 


TEXAS. 





Joun L. PREsTLEY. Harry J.Nzssrr 


PRESTLEY & NESSIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 

Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bldg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

Public in Office. 


FEDERAL COURTS. 
collections, bank- 


attention given to real estate, 
es Pint, un sue Mer 
bye yd ie & Trust Co. of itubare, 


‘ational Carnegie,Pa., First Nati 
of McDonald. Pa. sine 


GEORGE L. EGOLF, 
Attorney at Law, 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. FULLY 


EQUIPPED FOR PROPER HANDLING OF COM- 
MERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


ee 








Refers to Citizens’ National bank of Pottstown. 





7. H. JESSUP, JR. 


Attorney and Counselor, 
203, 204 & 205 Commonwealth Bidg. 
SCRANTON, PA, 
Practice in all State and United States Courts. Collection 


Berean itil Baas, Soran’ beter Z 


adeon Company; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Salvens Galeeld, Lecknaens tee & dood On. 


Refers to s of County or State Courts, and 
oon teak a Gaaation ta coaen. 


J. W. McDONALD, 
: Attorney ai Law, 


910 te 91% Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, - - - - - « - PA. 





GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 


Befers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





J. K. McWILLIAMS, 


Attorney at Law and Notary Fublic. 
Harrison Bidg., SUNBURY, PA. 


oe 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


-—— 


Refers to First National Bank. 





N.. SaRcentT Ross. H. C, BRENNEMAX. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE.’ 
Collection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaeeEn. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORE, - = = = «+ PA. 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


WW M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reoms 3 & 4 Blanchette Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 








VIRGINIA. 


A.B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


2334 Main Street. Nortotk County. 
(NOKRFOLA. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate |. .gation. 
Reference: Any bank tn Norfolk. 








Long Distance Telephone 1(23. Notary Public, 
EDWIN P. COX, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reom 4, Merchants’ Natienal Bank Bailding, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
re ea a 
References: Merchants’ Nationa! Mank, State Bank of 
Virginia, Scott & Stringfellow, Hankers & Brokers. 





WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


Law and Collections, 


Reoome 1-2, Ne. 1112 East Main Street, 
@ICHMOND, VA. 
MERCANTILE ADJUSTMENTS AND REPORTS. ©O 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE Law. 
References: Planters’ National Bank, Botoos 


Bank, Southern Trust Hessberg, 
Go and Blater: Myers & Gon 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





GEO. E. BOYD & SON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
3 17 Chapline St. WHEELING, W. VA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE 


Refer to Wheeling Title & Trust Co. and Germania 
Half Dollar Savings Bank. 





JOHN J. P. OBRIEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
1400 Chapline St. WHEELING, W. VA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to Peovie’s Bank 











TENNESSEE, 


CANADA. 





8. B. Sutra. W. D. CarsweLL 
SMITH & CARSWELL, 
Lawyers, 


210-311 Tempie Court. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SNE: 





CARSCALLEN, HALL & PAYNE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, Conveyancers, ele 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. Telephone 1164 

35 Adelaide Street East, TORONTO, CAN. 


Reference :—The Bank of Hamfiton 


ANDBEW B. CARSCALLEN, B. A’ 
. B.A, LL. B 
J. WEBBER PA 





— 


MOTT’S 


GREAT 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ERIE R. R. 


Gould's Maniputations Fully Portrayed. 








E. H. Mott, the historian, has spent 


to 1902, entitied “Between ‘the Oceay 
and the Lakes.” 

It is a narrative of the almost ip 
credible events that have marked the 
a corporation in 


eI EE 
fi} ih F 
i i Lee Fue 
sardte gy ecdesdce eset 
Lane sept Heke 
Raters tee 
shigabl chide Egsae 
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